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Kit 


Wherever you ride, whether 
it be casual hacking, the show- 
| ring or gymkhana, you will be 
well and correctly dressed 
if your outfit is by ALKIT. 
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The Market Place, Peterborough Write or call 
: or Price List. 
Local markets give an accurate picture of the produce and the needs fe 

of the agricultural areas they serve. These may differ very widely 

with the district, and it is the task of the banker to ensure that he is 

fully acquainted with the special conditions affecting farming in his 


area. bad 
The varying needs of the farming community are particularly 


well served by Barclays Bank, who have developed a unique system 
of Local Head Offices covering England and Wales. The Local 
Directors of these Offices are men with an intimate knowledge of 
the districts they serve. Thus they are in a position to deal quickly 
and effectively with all the varied problems on which farmers may 
wish for information and assistance. 











ly CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS - LONDON, W.C.2. 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


ia Branches at: Aldershot, Amesbury, Camberley, Cambridge, Chester, Folkestone, Newark, Oxford. 
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No Mold-ups 


The owner of a Ford is fully protected against the twin 
**hold-ups’’ of time and cost for repairs and maintenance. 
Every genuine Ford spare part and every repair job has 





its low, fixed price. As for time, there are Ford Dealers 
everywhere—with Ford-trained mechanics, Ford approved 
tools and Ford methods to speed up the work and keep 


costs reasonable. 





Dry rot is a menace 


Its prevention and cure has always been of high priority, but 
CARS + VANS - TRUCKS - TRACTORS the existing shortage of timber makes the need for Solignum 
imperative. For over 40 years Solignum has been used for 
the protection of woodwork against dry-rot and decay. It 
destroys the dry-rot fungus wherever Solignum is brought 
into contact and also gives complete immunity against attack 


OF DAGENHAM 


Solignum is also used all over the world for the protection of 
timber against attack by white ant, wood-borers and other 
destructive insects. But it must be Solignum—applied by 
brush coating, spray-gun or by dipping. 






SOLIGNUM LTD., Donington House, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C.2 
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The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1948. 


AT NO. 10, DOWNING STREET, FOR THE OPENING OF THE COMMONWEALTH PREMIERS’ CONFERENCE: (L. TO R.) DR. EVATT (DEPUTY PRIME MINISTER ,/AUSTRALIA), 
MR. BEASLEY (AUSTRALIAN HIGH COMMISSIONER IN LONDON), AND PANDIT J. NEHRU (PRIME MINISTER OF INDIA). 


IN THE GARDEN OF NO. 10, DOWNING STREET: (L. TO R.) MR. P. FRASER (NEW ZEALAND), PANDIT NEHRU (INDIA), MR. E. H. LOUW (SOUTH (AFRICA), DR. EVATT (AUSTRALIA), 
MR. C. R. ATTLEE, MR. WN. ROBERTSON (CANADA), MR. D. S. SENANAYAKE (CEYLON), MR. LIAQUAT ALI KHAN (PAKISTAN), SIR G. HUGGINS (SOUTHERN RHODESIA). 


THE HIGH PARLIAMENT OF EMPIRE: THE OPENING OF THE CONFERENCE OF COMMONWEALTH PREMIERS. 


What is considered the most important of the ‘‘ family gatherings" of the Empire, Mr. N. Robertson. The Prime Ministers of New Zealand, Southern Rhodesia, India, 
in view of the world situation and the implications of Western Union, took place Pakistan and Ceylon—respectively Mr. P. Fraser, Sir G. Huggins, Pandit Nehru, 
at No. 10, Downing Street on October 11, when the Prime Ministers of the nations Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan and Mr. D. S. Senanayake-—were present in person. 
of the British Commonwealth, or their representatives, gathered to confer. The Australia was represented by the Deputy Prime Minister, Dr. Evatt; South Africa 
doyen of the Premiers, Canada's Mr. Mackenzie King, was unable to attend for by the Minister for Economic Affairs, Mr. E. H. Louw; and Canada, as stated 
health reasons, and was temporarily represented by the Canadian High Commissioner, above. Television cameras visited the Downing Street garden for the first time. 
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Fo the past fifty years—perhaps it would be 
truer to say for the past century—the polity of 
England, and, indeed, of most of the western world, 
has been, at bottom, a polity of revolution and rebellion. 
Its predominant philosophy, derived from the French 
Revolution, has been that man has not had a square 
deal at the hands of his rulers, is entitled to a better, 
and can by agitation, democratic procedure and, if 
necessary, revolt, obtain a better. At different times 
and in different parties the accent on this has been 
stronger or less, but the theme has been common to 
all—to Conservatives almost as much as to Liberals 
and Socialists. ‘‘ Workers of the world, unite!” is a 
Marxist slogan, but the idea underlying it is anything 
but a Communist monopoly. It is probably no 
exaggeration to say that, unconsciously and indirectly, 
it even inspires much of the literature issued by the 
Conservative Central Office. It may not always be 
genuine sentiment in the mouths of political organisers, 
but at any rate they all feel it advisable to enunciate it. 
The polity of the U.S.S.R. is not one of revolution 
and rebellion. Anyone in that country who recom- 
mended the workers of Russia to unite and get rid 
of their chains would receive short shrift from the 
Kremlin and the Politburo. The only kind of “ pro- 
gressives"’ allowed inside the borders of the Soviet 
Union are those who wholeheartedly and avowedly 
support and obey the powers - that - be. No other 
attitude among its citizens is tolerated for a moment ; 
the greatest crime in modern Russia -is to be a 
‘‘ deviationist."””. Heaven knows what would be thought 
there of an English Liberal, let alone of a Glasgow 
Socialist ! Judging by the charges of vile and 
reactionary fascism levelled against their prototypes in 
the countries occupied by Soviet troops, one can form 
a guess. No feudal squire, not Colonel Blimp himself, 
could have less use for those who want to change the 
established order than the rulers of Russia. For in Russia 
the established order is held to be perfect and divine. 
This is the chief difference to-day between the 

Communist East and the “ free ’’ West. 

The rich man in his castle, 

The poor man at his gate, 

God made them proud and humble 

And ordered their estate ; 
is a sentiment that makes little appeal to the modern 
English mind. Put forward seriously in a pub 
or in a music-hall, it would create the roughest 
of rough houses. But with a slight alteration to the 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Here, of course, it is just the other way. Every- 
one grumbles at the boss, whether he be employer, 
Minister of the Crown, or Civil Servant. Even high 
Trade Union officials are made the subject of general 
criticism. Whether or not liberty is on the decline 
in Britain—as is often contended—no one can deny 
that there is still an almost unbounded liberty to 
criticise and evince dislike of those in authority and 
power. We regard it as our essential birthright. 

Now Russians, as their recent actions in former 
parliamentary countries show, do not understand 


PRINTS FROM THE WHITECHAPEL ART 
. GALLERY EXHIBITION. 








‘““ANTWERP CATHEDRAL "’; BY WENCESLAUS HOLLAR 
(1607-1677), ETCHED AFTER HIS OWN DESIGN. 


The Loan Exhibition of Prints 
and Sculpture at the White- 
chapel Art Gallery, which will 
continue until October 31, con- 
sists of works chosen from the 
whole range of European art 
from the fourteenth century to 
o hope emp wi enpanamens 

the ci engraving processes. 
The prints which we reproduce 
have, like most of the others in 
the exhibition, t from 
the Duplicate Collection in the 
Print of the British 
Museum by permission of the 
Trustees of the Museum. They 
include impressions of many 
world-famous secravings, dry- 

ints and etchi best 
a of Hollar’s splendid 
os aeere Cathedral” are with 
a single line of writing at the 
bottom. William Woollett, in 
his fine line ravings after 
Richard Wilson, impressed 
on copper the very mind and 
feeling of that classic painter. 
“The Three Trees” (1643) is 
one of Rembrandt's most 

celebrated etchings. 


this. They cannot con- 
ceive how a State can 


function properly if any 


to realise this. When Shakespeare put into the mouth 
of his finer characters, as he frequently did, sentiments 
of a high authoritarian kind such as we should now 
only expect to hear from a Fascist—or Communist— 
he was not, as is sometimes supposed, voicing the 
views of a small and unpopular minority but of those 
of the great majority of his countrymen. Rebellion, 
even of the mildest kind, seemed to them a crime: 
it was in the air of the age to think so. And there 
were excellent historical reasons—the Wars of the 
Roses, for one—for this. 

All this leads me to wonder whether the age of rebellion, 
which has continued in the West now since the early 
nineteenth century, may not be nearer its end than is 
generally realised. The spirit of revolt can be a great and 
beneficent force when there is some dreadful evil to 
redress, some specific obstruction to human happiness and 
virtue to be removed. But it cannot permanently take 
the place of a constructive philosophy of society. It is 
this that makes the Russians, with half our experience 
of making political institutions work, so genuinely, if 
intolerantly, impatient of us. They feel that they are going 
somewhere, marching as a united society towards a common 
and clearly-defined goal prescribed by lawfully constituted 
Authority, and they despise us for what seems to them the 
suicidal frivolity of our perpetual opposition and splinter- 
party politics. They may, of course, be mistaken in the 
belief that they are on the march—the proudly and patrioti- 
cally disciplined march—to Utopia ; but at any rate they 
believe it. To snipe at the leaders of such a march is, it 
seems to them, to nullify the whole purpose of social 
life. A nation which permits such sniping, they argue, 
must be decadent—a nation without a goal. 

And perhaps, taking the long view, there is something 
in such a belief. A reasonable measure of opposition and 
criticism—far more than the Russians deem possible—is 
essential for any long-term, healthy, organic growth. But 
to be perpetually cavilling at—and envying—the leaders of 
organised society is not an attitude which will ever get any 
community very faralong the road toanywhere. We moved, 
I seem to remember, a great deal faster during the war, when 
we temporarily stopped doing so. We certainly could not 
have achieved what we did between Dunkirk and D-Day had 
we permitted ourselves the degree of habitual denigration 
that we do nowadays. Our national philosophy for those 
years was one of construction, albeit a construction of the 
weapons and means of destruction. We were a people 
with a clear and unifying purpose. Are we to-day ? 
The time, I think, has come to turn over a new 








“A VIEW OF SNOWDON"; ENGRAVED BY WILLIAM WOOLLETT (1735-1785), realoppositionto “rye THREE TREES”; BY REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (1606-1669), ONE 


AFTER THE PAINTING BY RICHARD WILSON (1714-1782). 


words it would go down like hot cakes in Soviet Russia : 

The Commissar in his bureau, 

The worker at his gate, 

Stalin set them in their stations 

And ordered their estate. 
That, indeed, is precisely what has happened, and, if 
absence of vocal opposition is to be taken as evidence 
of assent, it appears to be universally accepted and 
approved, No catcalls for the squire is the Soviet 
rule which helps, no doubt, to explain Comrade 
Molotov’s almost pathological dislike of opposition. 
He is not accustomed to it, except from his own boss. 
No one in Russia is. The feudal conception of 
society, under new forms, prevails there. 


Government is allowed. 

Hence their desire, when 

confronted with a genuinely elected Parliament com- 
prised of diametrically opposed Party groups, to join 
them all in a single Government, usually, of course, 
under Communist control. In their minds, opposition 
to Government is treason. Our Elizabethan ancestors, 
let us remember, thought in exactly the same way on 
this matter. Queen Bess and her royal father had 
as little use for critics in Parliament as Stalin has for 
Trotskyites. Nor had her subjects much use for them ; 
had the Ci il Wars been fought in her reign, the 
supporters of absolute Monarchy would almost certainly 
have won. Englishmen at that time believed in 
the sanctity of authority as Russians believe in it 
today. One has only to read Shakespeare's plays 


OF THE GREATEST OF ETCHERS. 


page in our long political history. The epoch of 
liberal rebellion is drawing to a close : it has probably 
done its work. A new task awaits us. How to give 
men pride in the society they inhabit, love for their 
native land, and satisfaction in the institutions under 
which they live, that is the problem that faces European 
mankind, and particularly British mankind, in the 
years ahead. It has got to be solved, not only in 
the legislative chamber and in the administrator’s 
and industrialist's office, but in the pulpit, the editorial 
chair, the broadcasting studio, and, above all, in the 
school. If we do not find a way to solve it under a 
free and evolutionary system, it will be solved for us 
under a totalitarian and revolutionary one. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE BRITISH CIVIL LIAISON OFFICER: SELECTED 


JUNGLE FIGHTERS, INCLUDING A DYAK (RIGHT). 


RECEIVING 


Mr. MacDonald, Commissioner-General in South-East Asia, who arrived in London on 
October 10 for consultations with the Foreign and Colonial Offices, has stressed the 
fact that the majority of the people of Malaya—Malays, Indians and Chinese—are 
supperting the Government in the fight “ against a crowd of murder gangs."" The 
Ferret Force, whose formation was announced recently by Major-General Boucher, 
G.O.C. Malaya District, has already had considerable success and has been a complete 
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| THE FERRET FORCE FOR 
GUERILLA WARFARE. 
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SOLDIER INSTRUCTING 
BRITISH 


THE FERRET FORCE INCLUDES 
CHINESE INTERPRETERS. 


A DYAK BROTHER-IN-ARMS : 
TROOPS, DYAK TRACKERS AND 


surprise to the terrorists. The force, which includes Malay, Gurkha and British troops, 
with Dyak trackers and Chinese interpreters, is organised in groups led by former 
Chindit and Force 136 officers. Its purpose is to fill the gap until other troops are 
sufficiently experienced in jungle warfare:to take on the job. The 2nd Battalion 
Coldstream Guards and the 2nd Battalion Scots Guards, who, with other troops, landed 
at Singapore on October 4, are being trained in jungle warfare 
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“COLD WAR” IN THE COUNCIL CHAMBER: 
THE UNITED NATIONS DISCUSS BERLIN. 


THE CLEAVAGE BETWEEN RUSSIAN AND WESTERN PHILOSOPHIES ALMOST IMMEDIATELY BECAME 


APPARENT: AND IS EPITOMISED IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF THE RUSSIAN AND U.K. PROTAGONISTS. 
THE GAME BEGINS AND THE PLAYERS SHAKE HANDS: MR. VISHINSKY (LEFT) 


AND SIR ALEXANDER CADOGAN AT THE OPENING OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
DISCUSSION OF THE BERLIN QUESTION. 


VOTE IS TAKEN AND THE HANDS OF MR. MANUILSKY (LEFT) AND MR. VISHINSKY 
ALONE OPPOSE THE PROPOSITION THAT THE SECURITY COUNCIL CONSIDER BERLIN. 


MR. VISHINSKY EXPOUNDS THE RUSSIAN POINT OF VIEW—THAT BERLIN IS NO 
BUSINESS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL: (LEFT OF HIM) MR, MANUILSKY; 
(RIGHT) SIR A, CADOGAN AND THE SECRETARY-GENERAL, MR. TRYGVE LIE, 


. THE NEXT DAY MR. VISHINSKY RESUMED HIS SEAT, BUT TOOK NO PART IN THE DEBATE, 
MAKING NOTES AND READING THE PAPERS. (RIGHT) SIR ALEXANDER CADOGAN. 


HE Security Council of the United Nations met on October 4 to hear the complaint 

of the Western Powers against the Russian blockade of Berlin. After Mr. Warren 

Austin (U.S.) had relinquished the presidency to Dr. Bramuglia (Argentine), Mr. Vishinsky 

deposed that the question was outside the competency of the Council, on the grounds that 

(@) there was no blockade, and (6) under Article 107 matters relating to Berlin were the 

concern of the Council of Foreign Ministers alone. The American (Dr. Jessup) and British 

(Sir Alexander Cadogan) delegates both combated this view, and the Council adjourned for 

the day. On October 5 Mr. Vishinsky argued various points and the matter was put to the 

vote. Two votes only (those of Mr. Vishinsky and the Ukraine delegate, Mr. Manuilsky) 

cnn wield “tie niin Gene G00; Wa. WANONAORY an> wn: vemment opposed the inclusion of the Berlin question in the agenda. At this both Mr. Vishinsky and 
(MONT) LEAVE TRE COUNCIL APYER THE DECISION TO CONSIDER BERLIN Mr. Manuilsky left the Council, but as the meeting adjourned almost immediately, it was 
tncouv) not clear if they intended to return. On October 6 Mr. Vishinsky was present but took no 


BUT NOT PERMANENTLY, FOR... 
part in the case presented by Britain, U.S.A. and France. 
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UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE WORLD'S PROBLEMS: 
UNITED NATIONS DELEGATES AND OTHERS IN PARIS. 


THE OPENING OF THE CRUCIAL SECURITY COUNCIL DISCUSSION OF 

BERLIN: MR. WARREN AUSTIN (u.S.), WHO LATER RELINQUISHED 

THE PRESIDENCY TO THE ARGENTINIAN DELEGATE, DR. BRAMUGLIA. 
DR. JESSUP (LEFT), WHO ACTED AS THE U.S. REPRESENTATIVE ON THE SECURITY COUNCIL DURING 
THE BERLIN DISCUSSIONS, TALKING WITH THE U.S. AMBASSADOR TO LONDON, MR. LEWIS DOUGLAS. 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN A CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDE : M. PAUL RAMADIER, FORMERLY FRENCH SOCIALIST 
PREMIER AND NOW A FRENCH REPRESENTATIVE IN THE UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


DRINKING WATER AFTER PRESENTING THE U.S. CASE: DR. PHILIP JESSUP. 
(WEARING EARPHONES) THE ARGENTINIAN PRESIDENT, DR. BRAMUGLIA ; » 
(IN DARK-RIMMED GLASSES) THE "RUSSIAN ASSISTANT SECRETARY-GENERAL, fs 


BEFORE ONE OF THE SESSIONS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL: MR. WARREN AUSTIN (LEFT), THE 
U.S. PERMANENT DELEGATE TO THE COUNCIL, CHATTING WITH THE WELL-KNOWN FILM ACTOR, 
MR. DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, JNR. 


N Paris during the week beginning October 4, the Palais de Chaillot was crowded with 
representatives of countries all over the world, discussing the threat to the world’s peace. 

In the eleven-man Security Council, the imm-diate problem of the Russian blockade of Berlin 
was under discussion (see opposite page); im the much larger General Assembly the world's long- 
term problem—that of Atomic Control—was the subject of the debate resumed on October 6. 
This day's discussion was marked by some very plain speaking by the U.K. delegate, Mr. 
McNeil, who answered Mr. Vishinsky's previous proposals and pointed out that it was impossible FRANCE'S PERMANENT DELEGATE TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL, AND THE 
to agree to destroy, semi-conditionally, the bombs and stocks of nuclear fission before inter- PRESENTER OF HIS COUNTRY’S CASE DURING THE OPENING OF THE DIS- 
national control was effective, because “‘ we all fear Soviet Russia." CUSSIONS ON THE RUSSIAN BLOCKADE OF BERLIN : M. ALEXANDRE PAROD! 
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A GENERAL view of Europe to-day 
reveals many activities, some hopes, 
more apparent fears, widespread uneasiness, 
and for the most part a deterioration even by 
comparison with the earlier months of this 
year. Instead of devoting this article, as I 
usually do, to a single topic, I propose to take 
this general view, but even so I must confine 
myself to "the chief events and tendencies 
in ipternational affairs. It cannot be an in- 
spiring or happy summary, and it would be false optimism 
to try to make it so. There is, however, as yet no cause for 
despair about the situation. It seems best to start with the 
worst and move towards the better. The worst is, in my 
opinion, the position in Berlin. There negotiations on every 
level have resulted in deadlock. At one time they looked 
a little more promising on the highest—that is, in Moscow 
itself—but for the time being the matter has returned to 
Berlin and to the hands of the Russian Military Governor 
in Germany, Marshal Sokolovsky. It may be possible to 
resume negotiations directly with the Soviet Government, 
and, despite all that has happened, there would be more 
promise in that than in the debate 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: 
EUROPE IN UNEASY MOOD. 


By CYRIL -FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


is in full possession of atomic weapons, which few believe 
to be the case now, despite the earlier hints of Mr. Vyshinsky. 
If his suggestion meant only that, as General McNaughton 
put it, we had to go “ back to Lake Success’ for further 
endless debate, it would be worse than worthless, but it 
may have meant more than that. 

The next topic also has its origin in Paris, though it 
has also been deeply discussed in London. When I opened 
by saying that I would proceed from the worse to the 
better, it was this that I had in mind as coming into 
the latter category. I mean the steps taken to complete the 
defence system of Western Union. It is clear that, after 
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before Western Union to begin with is the equip- 
ment of the French Army. In time of emergency 
this would be the biggest land force at the 
disposal of Western Union, because Belgium 
and Holland are small countries by comparison, 
Britain does not at the moment possess a 
powerful Army, and the United States, if it 
decided to intervene with its land forces on 
the Continent at the earliest possible moment, 
would yet take some time to convey any con- 
siderable strength across the Atlantic. It is known that at 
present France is physically incapable of providing the 
equipment for the number of divisions she is prepared to 
put into the field, and that she long ago made application 
to the United States for assistance in doing so. I am 
covering so much ground that I cannot now discuss the 
French Army of to-day, but I expect that there will be 
another opportunity for that. 

Then at home there is the appeal for trained recruits 
for the Territorial Army and in the Royal Air Force for 
100,000 regular enlistments in the next two years 
and a_ speeding-up of recruitment in the R.A.F. 
Volunteer Reserve and Royal 
Auxiliary Air Force. The Territorial 





of the United Nations which starts om 
as this article leaves my hands; but } 
the immediate future will be governed . 


THE KEY-MEN 


OF WESTERN DEFENCE. 


j Army has to face a difficult transi- 
tional period. The National Service 





by the pronouncement of the Russian 
Military Governor. 

He has made it clear that there 
is to be no cessation of the block- 
ade. He sticks to the contention 
that Russia possesses the right to 
regulate all traffic to Berlin. He 
states that the only right of the 
Western Powers to employ aircraft 
between their zones and their sectors 
in the capital is for the needs of 
their troops of occupation. Even 
then, he says, the Soviet authorities 
claim to control the entire goods 
traffic, including air freight, to pro- 
tect the Soviet Zone from illegal 
freight and contraband, He asserts 
that there is, in fact, no blockade 
and that the air lift is Western pro- 
paganda. So the present situation 
in Berlin must continue for some 
time, The air lift has been a brilliant 
achievement, which has_ raised 
American and British prestige in 
Europe, and it is. unlikely that the 
United States and the United 
Kingdom have yet developed their 
full resources for the task, At the 
same time, it is a strain, which must 
be heavier in the winter. And those 
who just'y belaud it do not gener- 
ally go on to point out the added ; 
responsibility which it has brought \ 5 





omemm \ element, of which it will be mainly 
aoe composed, does not begin to enter 
the Army until next January, and 
does not being to become available 
for the Territorial Army until 1950. 
In 1949, therefore, there can be no 
Territorial Army in the real sense, 
only a Regular and Volunteer cadre, 
though this in itself would beTuseful 
if affairs became so bad that mobilisa- 
tion became necessary. And even 
in 1950 the young men who have 
completed their year’s service will 
need a far greater number of ins- 
tructors and N.C.O.s than the 
Regular Army can provide for them. 
It is hoped that these will be found 
from Territorial volunteers with war 
experience. The aim is 200 of these 
trained soldiers and specialists in 
every major unit of the Territorial 
Army. This would greatly increase 
its efficiency and tide over an 
awkward interval, but again it must 
not be forgotten that its results 
would not appear before 1950. 
Some other European events 
deserve at least a passing glance. 
One which occurred a few weeks 
back is in danger of being forgotten, 
because driven out of mind by more 
recent affairs. International rights 
}} on the Danube have been utterly 
denied by Soviet Russia and the 





about in respect of the Berliners, ha 
formerly neutral and uncommitted, 
whose names are now inscribed in 
the black books of the Soviet and 
to whose fate the Western 
cannot be indifferent. No 
light, is to be seen here. 





DE L’ARMEE JEAN DE LATTRE DE TASSIGNY : 


FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY (RIGHT), THE NEWLY-APPOINTED PERMANENT MILITARY CHAIRMAN oF | 
THE FORCES OF THE FIVE WESTERN POWERS, WITH THE NEW COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF LAND FORCES, GENERAL 
A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING THE FIELD MARSHAL’S FRENCH 
Powers VISIT IN JULY. LORD MONTGOMERY IS WEARING THE STAR OF THE GRAND CROIX OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 


ey announcement (on September 28) of the formation of a Permanent Defence Organisation by the Ministers of Defence 
the Brussels Treaty Powers (Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, Belgium and wy pests followed on October 4 f 


by the ap — of the chief officers. a 
" 





Now let us turn our eyes 
to Paris, and first to the sub- 
ject of atomic weapons of 
war, There, in the Political 
Committee of the United 
Nations Assembly, Mr. 
Vyshinsky on October 2 
made what appeared on the 
face of it to be a slight 
move towards the policy 
long advocated by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
He proposed that there 
should be two simultaneous 








Field Ma’ 1 Mon was appointed 
Permanent Military Chairman of the 
Commanders-in-Chief in Committee; 
Général de l’Armée Jean de Lattre de 
Tassigny as Commander-in-Chief Land 
Forces; Air Marshal Sir James Robb as 
Commander-in-Chief Air Forces; and 
Vice-Admiral Robert Jaujard to be Flag 
Officer as Naval Representative. High- 
' ranking officers from the Netherlands, 
\ Belgium and Luxembourg will also serve 
on this new staff. Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery is being seconded for the new post 
and resigning the office of C.1.G.S. Air 
Marshal Sir J. Robb, who is fifty-three, was 
until recently A.O.C.-in-C. Fighter Command 
and served under lhower and 
as Deputy to Marshal of the R.A.F. 





riverine satellites. A Russian grip 
upon that waterway possesses a 
significance in other respects than 
that of international trade. Then, 
too, that Spanish question 
which publicists and poli- 














ticians in this country seem 
afraid to face, shows some 
sign of being answered by 
the United States, whatever 
the British Government may 
have to say on the subject. 
The Chairman of the Senate 
Armed Forces Committee has 
been in Madrid and in Lisbon. 
It is not to be doubted that 
he has discussed with the 
Spanish and Portuguese 
authorities, especially the 
former, the future of Spanish- 
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nae, bs — pan bnlgy a Poy he ey (ty nine) \ American relations and the 
or effective internationa is. ene Cf the mast distinguished Preach \ attitude of Spain in the event 
control of atomic energy enidiors, ane bes Sete, a seapester Fone \ of a state of emergency in 
hibit the of t nc rmy, responsi r t 
and Ppl to Bae This \ reorganisation of that army’s training Europe. t have already 
use of atomic weapons. : | eferred to by Captain Falls in his article } given my views on this sub- 
is certainly worthy of con- \ of September 18. Vice-Admiral Jaujard \ ject in these pages, and can- 
sideration, but even as the (Atty. 7 Cr the regan ares owes \ not now do more than repeat 
apparently promising words | i oe 1944, taking * te beth the | that the’situation of Spain in 
were uttered the difficulties - RARER . No rmandy and Southern France landings. syeere venom noone peemenenvene emmenn modern strategy appears to 
were clear to those who heard FLAG OFFICER, WESTERN EUROPE AND It will be noted that he is described a8 | coMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AIR "FORCES, \ be of high importance. It is 


them. What is “ effective 
international control "’ to be? 


It cannot exist without | ADMIRAL ROBERT JAUJARD 
FRENCH NAVY. 


inspection. Mr, Vyshinsky | 
gave no indication that in 
spection would be permitted ; in fact, only just before he 
had repudiated it. A lesser but still potent obstacle to 
real control is that the Russians consider it should be main- 
tained within the frame of the Security Council. They are 
also determined to continue the right of yeto. There would 
thus be no guarantee that Russia would not veto measures 
of control to which she objected. 

It is nevertheless to be hoped that the matter will not 
be allowed to rest where it now stands. Even if the im- 
provement in the Russian attitude is very small, there does 
appear to be some. The statesmen and soldiers who discuss 
these matters in council rightly do so in a cool and un- 
emotional way, with the interests of their countries in their 
minds. Yet these interests are closely bound up with those 
of the whole world, which is menaced by this scourge, and 
world collapse will bring disaster to all. The call of the 
French Minister of Defence, M. Ramadier, speaking for a 
nation which would suffer in atomic war, for the aid of 

* individual servants of humanity " may sound impractic 

able to the experts, but it gives utterance to a spirit which 
is greatly needed and which is not suffic iently widespread 
among those who largely control the world’s destinies. 
There may be, though of this one cannot be sure, a better 
opportunity for an understanding now than when Russia 


Wiener 


NAVAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE FIVE 
BRUSSELS TREATY POWERS : 
OF THE 


Flag Officer, and it is expected that his 
position will be mainly advisory and relate 
VICE- principally to the use, maintenance and JAMES 
defence of the Continental ports. 
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considerable delay, real progress has been made in this 
direction. The stage of study is over and a firm military 
organisation has been set up. The intense interest felt in 
this was shown by the flood of speculation during the period 
in which a communiqué was being awaited and the enthu- 
siasm over the reports of Field Marshal Lord Montgomery’s 
new appointment, vague and contradictory though they 
were at that time. Though the reasons why these steps 
have been taken are grim enough, I look upon the work 
as hopeful in the sense that it appears not only to make 
the West better prepared for war but also to reduce the 
probability of war. This tightening of international control, 
these provisions for international staffs and commands, 
are indispensable to the future of Western Union. In every 
coalition unity of purpose and action is so importani that 
it must count as a material asset, the equivaivut of extra 
divisions or groups of aircraft. 

It is certdin, too, that this new military org mnisation 
will be given an equivalent on the supply side, » council, 
board, or committee which will deal with the aiiocation 
of raw materials and other resources to the needs of defence. 
It will presumably go on from that to the standardisation 
of weapons and equipment, though this is a slower process. 
I should estimate that the most urgent task which lies 


WESTERN EUROPE: AIR MARSHAL SIR 
ROBB, VICE-CHIEF OF THE 
AIR STAFF, AND FORMERLY 
A.O.C,-IN-C. FIGHTER COMMAND, 


\ BRITISH 


also unreasonable to suppose 
that Spain can be asked 
to accommodate herself to 
American plans without some 
return and some relief from 
what amounts to political banishment. 

Two abstract theories have conflicted. On the one 
hand, there is that held by most of the then immensely 
strong Liberal’Party before the First World War, that all 
preparations in themselves have a tendency to bring on 
war. On the other is the older belief embodied in the words, 
qui desiderat pacem, praparet bellum. Some readers accuse 
me of being too fond of qualifications, and I should qualify 
both of these, but have no space for that now. My own 
view, which is, I think, that now predominant in Western 
Europe, is that in present circumstances weakness in arms 
and lack of unity in aims invites aggression. Inoffensiveness 
did not avail Norway, Holland and Belgium in 1940; it only 
just availed Switzerland, and would not have done so had not 
her defences been made so formidable. In the same way it 
is morally certain to-day that those who appear incapable of 
defending themselves in concert with their neighbours, and 
whose neighbours are not prepared to stand by them will 
be disregarded. It is also highly probable that the whole 
Western system will sooner or later be the object of aggres- 
sion unless it stands together and makes its co-ordinated 
defensive measures a reality. I began by saying that this 
would not be a happy review. The gleam of hope arises from 
the fact that the West is beginning to realise this need 
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THE NEW CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF: AT-HOME PORTRAITS. 


RECALLED FROM CIVILIAN LIFE TO BE C.1.G.S.: GENERAL SIR WILLIAM SLIM, G.B.E., K.C.B., 
D.S.0., M.C., A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING HIM AT HOME WITH LADY SLIM. 


oavenensuenevennyannenenncanssavuannessugnyuarcungnennn ensenaqanauaessvers4uventanyceneuagssoauneuuanne cooseen eecsnecaaueaguaananenvennsst an sees seaeeveennyennsesssn uve sevueneeenenvunnsnestennonatenstent 


APPOINTED CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF : GENERAL SIR WILLIAM SLIM, WITH 
LADY SLIM AND THEIR SON, MR. J. D. SLIM, ARGYLL AND SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS. 


saves peanaauannen soanenuames seeaneenanen s+): vemmnnesaneon ee) sovaseanenvegnnaamassatetesseensos one aoe eerogenen: — savssseneanqentanies couersseeaeges sos souenamenesaneaeys «i qamumneaenaguammmmenuasurenserneeauneesseeieseauereteentnentens ot evsanaunnceravasseecsensevesanequagevsnsts munsebusmuneeuecnietetsvestiteseste-sensmancennemeenmnnes! 


IN THE GROUNDS OF THEI? SURREY RESIDENCE : GENERAL SIR WILLIAM AND LADY SLIM, ’ TO SLCCEED FIELD MARSHAL VISCOUNT MONTGOMERY OF ALAMEIN AS C.1.6.5.: GENERAI 
ENJOYING THE AUTUMN SUNSHINE WITH THEIR PET DOG, J/U0r SIR WILLIAM SLIM, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.0., M.C.; A PORTRAIT BY LINDSAY WILLIAMS 


The appointment of General Sir William Slim to be Chief of the Imperial General achievement. After the war he became Commandant of the Imperial Defence College, 
Staff in succession to Field Marshal Lord Montgomery, who has been chosen as | and last year retired from the Army to become a full-time member of the Railway 
permanent military chairman of the Commanders-in-Chief forming the Defence Council executive. He commanded troops in Eritrea and Iraq before going to Burma, and 
of the Western Powers, was announced on October 8. General Slim, who ig fifty-seven, in the 1914-18 war served with distinction in Gallipoli and Mesopotamia. In 1926 
is one of the great commanders of the 1939-45 war, and his victorious campaign he married Aileen, daughter of the Rev. J. A. Robertson, M.A., and he and Lady 
when in command of the Fourteenth Army in Burma was a notable military Slim have one son, who is in The Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, and a daughter 
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BRITISH SHIPS IN THE SOVIET NAVY. IN GERMANY: A TALE OF TWO CITIES. R 


Apart from the blockade of Berlin, the Russians have been conducting an ideological ‘ war” S 
in the city by banning the sale of papers licensed by the Western Powers in their sector, and 
confiscating non-Communist papers carried by Germans on the Schnell-Bahn, the overhead railway ; 
which they claim to control. As a result the U.S. authorities have posted German police at the ‘ P 
Schoeneberg station in the U.S. sector, in order to ensure that Berliners are able to obtain the j | 
i ; paper of their choice-——The supply of air-borne coal to the Berlin power stations is being 
’ speeded up by the construction of a new pier on the Havel River, near Gatow Airport. The 

; coal is brought in trucks from the airfield and unloaded into barges, which take it direct to the 

— be power stations.——-One of the towers of the Frauen-Kirche in Munich (U.S. Zone), which was 

- 4 iamaged in the war, has now been repaired and is open to the public. The 320-ft.-high towers 
command a magnificent view of the city. 

















TRANSFERRED TO THE SOVIET NAVY UNDER THE LEND-LEASE SCHEME IN 1944 : THE RUSSIAN 
BATTLESHIP ARKHANGELSK, FORMERLY THE 29,150-TON ROYAL SOVEREIGN, ONE OF SEVERAL 
SHIPS ACQUIRED FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND THE U.S.A. ON LOAN DURING WORLD WAR Il. 





THE NEWSPAPER WAR” IN BERLIN: A WESTERN SECTOR POLICEMAN ON DUTY AT A 
RAILWAY BOOKSTALL TO ENSURE THAT GERMANS OBTAIN THE PAPER OF THEIR CHOICE. 














ONE OF SEVEN DESTROYERS LENT TO RUSSIA BY GREAT BRITAIN UNDER LEND-LEASE: 
Z4HARKI, FORMERLY THE 1060-TON BRIGHTON, AND ORIGINALLY THE U.S, DESTROYER COWELL, 
WHICH WAS TRANSFERRED FROM THE ROYAL NAVY IN 1944. 








SOARING OVER THE RUBBLE OF PRESENT-DAY MUNICH : THE TWIN TOWERS, CAPPED WITH 
COPPER, OF THE FRAUEN-KIRCHE, ONE OF WHICH IS NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC, 
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| 
’ 
ONE OF THREE BRITISH SUBMARINES ON LOAN TO RUSSIA THE V4, FORMERLY THE 540-TON | oa 
CRAULA, WHICH, WITH UNBROKEN (V2) AND UNISON (¥3) WERE TRANSFERRED FROM THE \, 
ROVAL NAVY WITH OTHER WARSHIPS IN 1944. j ’ 
Ls 
During World War II., a number of warships were acquired by Russia from Great Britain and the 
United States through Lend-Lease, on the understanding that they would be returned when the division ie) 
~ ex-ltalian warships between the Allied Navies was completed Both Britain and the United de 
States have waived their claims to the Italian ships allotted to them, and France has only claimed ac 
a certain number. Russia is now pressing her claim to the warships allotted to her, some of which | th 
are illustrated on page 429 in this issue, and this demand is probably linked with the U.S. demand le 
to Russia for the return of 3 ice-breakers, 28 frigates, and other vessels lent under the Lend-Lease “ U 
scheme. Great Britain supplied Russia with | battleship, 7 destroyers, 3 submarines, 3 motor mine th 
sweepers, and the ex-whaler Shika under the scheme in 1944. The Soviet Note to Italy pointed ovt } TO SPEED UP THE DELIVERY OF AIR-BORNE COAL IN BERLIN A NEW PIER UNDER A 
that the Italian ships should have been handed over by December 15, 1947 ? CONSTRUCTION AT KLADOW, ON THE HAVEL RIVER, NOT FAR FROM GATOW AIRPORT su 
} th 
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RUSSIA CLAIMS HER POUND OF FLESH: ‘es 


SOVIET DEMANDS ON ITALY’S NAVY. 
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THE PRINCIPAL ITALIAN WARSHIP, WHOSE DELIVERY RUSSIA HAS RECENTLY CLAIMED: 
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) 
\ 
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ITALIAN NAVY: THE SQUARE-RIGGED, DIESEL- 


PART OF RUSSIA’S SHARE OF THE 
f ENGINED TRAINING-SHIP CRISTOFERO @OLOMBO, LAUNCHED IN APRIL, 1928. > 
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ONE OF THE TWO ALLOTTED TO 


APPARENTLY OF THE SAME CLASS AS THE MAREA, 
IN THE TARANTO NAVAL BASE. 


RUSSIA: AN ITALIAN SUBMARINE BEING SERVICED 


r oo ans 


On October 4 Mr. Molotov handed a note to the 
demanding the speedy transference to Russia of the Italian warships due to her in 

accordance with the Italian Peace Treaty. It is understood that the completion of 

this transfer also governs the Russian return to Great Britain of certain R.N. ships 

lent to her during the war, of which the chief is the battleship H.M.S. Royal Sovereign. 
Under the Italian Peace Treaty, Russia is entitled to the battleship Giulio Cesare, | 
the cruiser Emanuele Filiberto Duca d'Aosta, the destroyers Artigliere, Fuciliere and | 
Augusto Riboty, the large torpedo-boats Animoso, Ardimentoso and Fortunale, the | 
submarines Marea and Nichelio, 10 M.T.B.’s, 3 motor-launches, 3 landing-craft, 1 oiler, | 
the Stige, 4 water-carriers, 1! training-ship, Cristofero Colombo, 1 small transport, | 
8 tugs, 4 harbour tugs. Last October both Great Britain and the U.S. renounced | 





Italian Ambassador in Moscow , 
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» DISMANTLING AN ITALIAN SUBMARINE, PREPARATORY TO SCRAPPING IN TARANTO DOCK- 
YARD: IN THE BACKGROUND A BROADSIDE VIEW OF THE BATTLESHIP GIULIO CESARE. 











SISTER-SHIP TO THE CRUISER SMANUBLE FILIBERTO DUCA WA0STA, NOW CLAIMED 


BY THE RUSSIANS: THE 7789-TON SCGENIO Di SAVOIA, OVE FOR TRANSFER TO GREECE. 


their shares, which would accordingly be scrapped in Italian yards. These shares 
were as follows: Great Britain—the 38,216-ton battleship Vittorio Veneto, 2 sub 
marines, 8 M.T.B.'s, 3 landing-craft, 2 water-carriers, 1 submarine depét ship, 
1 coastal minelayer, | small transport, 6 tugs and 3 harbour tugs; U.S.A.—the 
38,427-ton battleship /talia, 2 submarines, 8 M.T.B.'s, 3 landing-craft, | oiler, 
2 water-carriers, 6 tugs and 3 harbour tugs. France has already obtained 3 light 
cruisers, Attilio Regolo, Scipione Africano and Pompeo Magno (the last to be used 
for “ cannibalisation "), the sloop Eritrea, 4 destroyers and 2 submarines. Yugoslavia 
is due to receive 3 large torpedo-boats, 7 minesweepers, 2 landing-craft, | water- 
carrier and 3 tugs. Albania is to receive the gunboat /iliria, the former Albanian 
royal yacht; and Greece is to get the 7789-ton cruiser, Eugenio di Savoia 
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“THE FLEMISH PRIMITIVES"; By LEO VAN PUYVELDE. 


ERE are two more of those “ art-books,” printed abroad, 
with translated English texts, which have recently become 
common, One has been printed in Belgium, the other in 
Switzerland. Why on earth some of our Spartan rulers haven’t 
forbidden the importation of such luxuries I cannot conceive : 
but I am glad they have been overlooked. Each of them is, 
in the main, an album of plates. One deals with a school, the 
other with a single great member of that school. The use 


of the term 
‘‘ Primitive’”’ in 
relation to such 
paintersas the Van 
Eycks and Mem- 
ling always seems 
to me unfortunate: 
the word has a 
suggestion of the 
rudimentary about 
it, and the great 
artists of the late 
Middle Ages were 
anything but that. 
However, the 
books are what 
matter, and they 
are both worth 
having. 

Professor van 
Puyvelde, in a 
brief, pleasant and 
unpedantic intro- 
duction, brushes 
aside the opinion, 
frequently ex- 
pressed and based 
on a vague state- 
ment of Vasari’s, 
that the beauty of 
the paintings of 
the early Flemings 
was due to their 
use of oil, first 


7 oe 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 














“ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN’” ; Introduction By WALTER UEBERWASSER.* 


“This artist spoke to the people. The language he spoke was 
imbued with ardent lyricism and biting candour. His vitality 
expressed itself in the monumental proportions, unusual at that 
period, which he gave his figures. The modelling of the flesh 
parts is, however, extremely delicate. The spaciousness of the 
composition of his figures is offset by a corresponding breadth 
in his composition of space, which is vast and rhythmical. The 
colours with their rich, full tones are conditioned by the 





diffused light and 
the clear atmo- 
sphere.”” On how 
Many proved 
pictures is that 
based? On one 
only: the Portinari 
Altar-piece, of the 
Adoration of the 
Shepherds, in the 
Uffizi. ‘“‘ Only this 
one documented 
work exists, but 
the following pic- 
tures may be 
attributed to this 
artist on stylistic 
evidence.” In- 
cluded among 
“the following ”’ 
are portraits of 
James III. of 
Scotland and his 
son, and Margaret 
his wife, which 
are at Holyrood 
Palace. Not 
included, which is 
a pity, is that 
nobly beautiful 
“St. Victor and 
a Donor,’”’ which 
hangs, or used to 
hang, in the 


discovered a$ @& THE CENTRE OF AN ALTAR TRIPTYCH THE SIDES OF WHICH ARE LOST : ‘‘ DESCENT FROM THE CROSS,” BY ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN (1399(?)-1464), Glasgow Art 
medium by Jan WHICH WAS ORIGINALLY IN THE CHURCH OF OUR LADY WITHOUT THE WALLS AT LOUVAIN AND IS SAID TO HAVE FLOATED ASHORE WHEN THE SHIP Gallery. 
van Eyck. The BRINGING IT TO SPAIN WAS WRECKED. (ESCORIAL; WOOD. HEIGHT, 2°00 METRES ; WIDTH, 2°64 METRES) Mr. Ueber- 


Professor's contra- . 
diction is very thorough, In the first place 
‘‘ manuscripts which are of older date than 
Vasari’s show that John van Eyck did not 
invent painting in oil, which had been in 
current use long before his time. I myself 
have found in the accounts of feudal lords 
and magistrates more than fifty references 
to the use of oil colours during the fourteenth 
century.” In the second place there is no 
evidence that the early Flemings used oil at all. 
‘A technical examination of the pictures 
themselves makes it clear that the improve- 
ment introduced by Van Eyck was not due to 
the use of oil as a binding medium. The 
science of chemistry has still to discover 
the first drop of oil in the pictures of the 
Primitives. They do reveal traces of egg 
tempera. Microscopic tests have given similar 
results. Oil painting always creeps slightly, 
and does not permit of such precision of form 
as does the firmer painting done with egg.”’ 
Tempera or not (and here again we are 
reminded of the oddity of the word" Primitive ’’) 
** as the art of the Van Eycks burst into flower, 
the art of the Middle Ages withered away and 
died. The days of fumbling in the dark were 
over. A revitalised technique became the hand- 
maid of a new conception. The dawn of 
modern painting had arrived."’ Professor van 
Puyvelde’s illustrations represent almost all the 
important painters of the era, and he gives 
lists of the principal works attributed to them, 
The word “ attributed "’ has to be used very 
freely in their connection, for they seldom 
signed their works and documentary evidence 
is sporadic. Take, for instance, Hugo van der 
Goes The Professor is lyrical about him. 


* The Flemish Primitives.” By Leo van Puyvelde, 
Professor at the University of Liege, Director of the Belgian 
Royal Museums of Fine Arts. Translated from the French 


‘by D. 1. Wilton With many Plates in Colour and 
Monochromes. (Collins; 5 guineas.) 

‘Rogier van der Weyden.” Paintings from the 
Fecorial and the Prado Museum. Introduction by Walter 
Ueberwasser, Colour Plates. (Hatslord; 18s.) 





Reproduced from ‘* Rogier van der Weyden,"’ by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Batsford. 


“ PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG WOMAN”: BY PETER CHRISTUS (D. 1472). 
(BERLIN MUSEUM; Woop, 28 BY 21 CM) 
About this painter Professor Leo van Puyvelde writes: “ He is said to be in the direct line of 
ee van Eyck, but he is just as much a descendant of the Master of Fiémalle, Roger van der 
eyden, or Dirk Bouts. . . His style reveals a simple and diffident soul and a penetrating 
and analytical mind ‘ His colour is extremely vigorous, and deep wine-reds are always 
to be found in his pictures. His nerally sqyat, with small round heads and 
ears set well back, and hands that are small and podgy.” . 
Reproduced from “ The Flemish Primitives,” by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Collins 


wasser’s book con- 
sists of eight superb coloured reproductions, 
four of them from Van der Weyden’s superb 
and profoundly moving ‘“ Descent from the 
Cross’’ in the Escorial, a picture which is 
reputed to have miraculously floated ashore 
when the ship bearing it to Spain was 
wrecked. ‘‘In the Pleiades of great Flemish 
masters, Rogier’s is the central name. The 
brothers Jan and Hubert van Eyck came 
before him. Then followed the Master of 
Flémalle and Rogier Van der Weyden, then 
Dirk Bouts, who appears to have been in 
Rogier’s workshop about 1440. Then came 
Hugo van der Goes and Hans Memling, who 
were Rogier’s pupils. It is a moving thought 
that the master work of half a century should 
suffice to produce such imperishable grandeur. 
Every one of those seven played his part in it, 
the Van Eycks with their new vision of the 
meaning of life, equally with Dirk Bouts, who 
paced so delicately through his landscapes and 
rooms, or Hugo van der Goes into whose heart 
heavenly and earthly existence flowed with a 
hitherto unknown passion. Rogier van der 
Weyden, however, whose influence was to be 
traced far into Dutch and German painting, 
was one of the great masters because he knew 
how to express in the peacefulness of harmony 
the most agonising and intimate experiences. 
The erection of monumental devotional pictures 
on the altars of Northern Europe was, above all, 
initiated by him.” But, here again, all is not 
clear. Were there two men of the name “ de la 
Pasture "’ or “ de le (!) Pasture" ? The authori- 
ties differ. Were he and the Fiémalle Master 
the same person ? Some think one thing, some 
the other. And out of the hundreds of pictures 
ascribed to him, which were originals and which 
copies, which copies made wholly or partly by 
himself, and which copies by others? . At one 
time even the magnificent work in the Escorial 
was not recognised as the original of all the 
many “ Descents"’ attributed to Rogier. The 
experts, however, will go on with their scruti- 
nising and sifting, and in the end may agree on 
an established canon. 
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BRITAIN’S FIRST PARACHUTE NURSES: 


A NEW AIR RESCUE SERVICE IS BORN. 
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THE BIRTH OF A NEW RESCUE SERVICE: BRITAIN’S FIRST R.A.F. 
“ PARANURSES " SWINGING TO EARTH IN THEIR FIRST DROP, IN 
OXFORDSHIRE. 


(ABOVE.) THE FIRST R.A.F. PARACHUTE 

MEDICAL TEAM, INCLUDING FOUR “ PARA- 

NURSES,” READY INSIDE A PAKOTA FOR 

THEIR FIRST DEMONSTRATION DROP. BE- 

SIDES NURSES, THE TEAM INCLUDES 

A MEDICAL OFFICER, THREE ORDERLIES AND 
AN OPERATING-ROOM ASSISTANT. 


IR rescue history was made on 
October 7, when the first R.A.F. 

parachute medical team parachuted from 
a Dakota in a demonstration of how first- 
aid can be rapidly sent by air to casualties 
which cannot be quickly reached by 
ground. The team consisted of a medical 
officer, three orderlies, an operating-room 
assistant, and four R.A.F. nursing sisters. 
These nurses, who all volunteered for the 
job, are members of Princess Mary's 
R.A.F. Nursing Service, and are pioneers 
of a parachute service which it is hoped 
to extend. The nurses who made the 
drop are Sister J. M. Maffey, of Lee; 
Sister M. Savage, of York; Sister M. 
Bradley, of Omagh, Co. Tyrone; and 
Sister O. E. N. Craig, of Belfast. They 
were also accompanied in the jump by 
a W.A.A.F. officer, Section Officer Pen- 
fold. The demonstration was watched by. 
Air Marshal P. C. Livingston, Director- 
General of R.A.F. Medical Services, who 
said that he hoped to train a parachute 
team every three months until a full 
hospital staff had been built up. The 
drop took place at the R.A.F. station at 
Upper Heyford, Oxfordshire, and the team. 
who wore battledress and normal para- 
chutist helmet and ankle boots, carried 
200 Ib. of medical equipment for dealing 
with blood transfusions. severe burns, 
shocks and broken limbs. The officer THE FIRST DROP OF @HE R.A.F.’S FIRST PARACHUTE 
who trained the nurses said, “ They sump MEDICAL SERVICE; THE TEAM, WHICH INCLUDED FOUR 

beautifully, with no hesitation. VOLUNTEER NURSING SISTERS, SEEN DROPPING FROM 

THE DAKOTA IN QUICK SUCCESSION, 





THOROUGHLY ENJOVED HER FIRST PROP, WHICH 


GATHERING It’ HER *ARA COOKING A8 THOUGH SHE NAD 
RATHER Goon FrN” SENIOR SISTER } ' VAPFFFY 


ACCOMPLISHED SENIOR SISTER MWAFFEY 
ASSEMBLE ON THE GROUNI 4He Dpescripenm as “* aut 


THER FIRST DROP SUCCESSFULLY 
CHUTE \s THE MEDICAL TEAM BEGINS TO 
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THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY CONFERENCE IN SESSION: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE PIER PAVILION, LLANDUDNO, IN WHICH THE PLATFORM AND TWO-THIRDS OF THE 4000 DELEGATES WERE 


ACCOMMODATED, WHILE THE REMAINDER 


THE LATE EVENING SESSION ON OCTOBER 6, WITH WHICH THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY CONFERENCE OPENED : 
LORD WOOLTON MAY BE DISTINGUISHED SEATED TO 


WHO PRESIDED, IS SPEAKING. 


The sixty-ninth annual conference of the Conservative Party opened at Llandudno on 
October 6, with a late evening session preceded by a religious service. The packed 
hall was hung with streamer slogans “Conservatism is common-sense,’ and ‘ The 
Tories will clear up the mess," and proceedings opened with the communal singing of 
Newman's hymn, “ Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom,” Later Sir Herbert 
Williams, who presided, moved the annual report and commented on the fact that 


OF THE DELEGATES HEARD RELAYED SPEECHES IN A HALL HALF 


A MILE DISTANT. 


SIR HERBERT WILLIAMS, CHAIRMAN OF THE CENTRAL COUNCIL, 
THE LEFT OF SIR HERBERT WILLIAMS. 


the number of delegates was so large that no hall in the country, except the Albert 
Hall, could now seat the company under one roof. The interim report of the 
Committee on Party Reorganisation was then discussed. On October 7, Lord 
Woolton'’s speech announcing that more than the £1,000,000 fighting fund for which 
he asked had been subscribed and that over 1,000,000 new members had joined, gave 


the session a tonic start. 
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“OUR PARTY HAS BEEN REVIVIFIED’’: LORD WOOLTON, CHAIRMAN OF THE CONSERVATIVE AND UNIONIST PARTY, WHO 
ANNOUNCED AT LLANDUDNO THAT OVER A MILLION NEW MEMBERS HAD JOINED IN THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF THE YEAR. 


Lord Woolton, chairman of the Conservative and Unionist Central Office since 1946, there was no better training-ground for Westminste~. He also warned his hearers 
was able to announce to the delegates at the Party Conilefence at Liandudno of the strength of the Socialist political machine. A resolution was passed by the 
[October 6-9] last week that more than a million new members had joined in the main conference on October 7, urging unqualified support for the present armed 
first six months of the year. “Our party has been revivified,”” he declared forces recruiting campaign, as the conference “ believes National Defence to be the 
Speaking at the second annual local government conference which preceded the main direct concern of all classes and of all parties." Lord Woolton was Minister of Food 
party conference, he stressed the importance of local government work, and said from 1940-43, and Lord President of the Council in 1945. (Portrait Study by Karsh of Ottawa 
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“LONDON, THOU 


William Dunbar (1465 ?-1530 ?) wrote “ London, thou art the flower of cities 
of all joy, jasper of jocunditie '; and in spite of economic 
troubles and enforced austerity, Britons still agree. On these pages we repro- 
duce a painting of London shortly before the Great Fire of 1666, by Thomas 
Wyck, who came to England from the Low Countries about the time of the 
His painting was made from the south bank of the Thames 


all! Gemme 


Restoration 


U 


Old London Bridge, which existed for more than 650 years, is clearly shown 
Several wooden bridges were built on the same spot before 1176, when the 
stone structure was begun by Peter de Cole Church. It consisted of numerous 
stone arches and carried houses of four storeys Spanning the passage-way for 
traffic. A chapel styled St. Peter's of the Bridge stood near the centre 
To the right of the bridge on the south bank is seen St. Olave's. and to the 





ART THE FLOWER OF CITIES ALL!”: OUR CAPITAL CITY BEFORE THE GREAT 
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GREAT FIRE OF 1666; A PAINTING BY THOMAS WYCK (1616-1677), TO BE SHOWN IN LONDON. 


left St. Mary Overie, later Southwark Cathedral. Further to the left the Tower of London are silhouetted. The amount of shipping on the river 
circular Bear Gardens and the Globe Theatre may be distinguished. Old indicates its importance as a waterway. The picture is one of the treasures 
St. Paul's Cathedral dominates the north bank. Bow Church spire is the of the Devonshire Collection lent by the Chatsworth Estates Company for 
second to the right of St. Paul's, and next St. Anthonies and St. Laurence exhibition at Thomas Agnew's. This exhibition, further illustrated on other 
Poultney spires. St. Dunstan's in the East is the tall steeple to the right pages, opens on October 19. It is in aid of the Friends of the Fitzwilliam 
of the bridge on the north bank, and beyond that the four turrets of the Museum, Cambridge. on the centenary of the Museum. 
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ILLUSTRATING ITS WIDE RANGE: WORKS FROM THE DEVONSHIRE COLLECTION. 


A COPY “A WINDMILL BY A RIVER "’; BY JAN VAN GOYEN (1596-1665). THE DEVONSHIRE COLLECTION IS DERIVED 


‘* ELIZABETHAN CHATSWORTH "; ATTRIBUTED TO RICHARD WILSON, R.A. (1714-1782). POSSIBLY 
IN THE MAIN FROM TWO SOURCES, THE CAVENDISH AND THE BURLINGTON COLLECTIONS. 


OF THE PICTURE WHICH JAN SIBERECHTS WAS COMMISSIONED TO PAINT IN 1699. 


“a SKULL,” POSSIBLY BY LEONARDO DA VINCI (1452-1519 ”), 

ON THE REVERSE OF THE PORTRAIT BY BOLTRAFFIO. THE PANEL 

BEARS THE INSCRIPTION: “‘Imsigne Sum Jeronymi Casii” 
(“1 AM THE SYMBOL OF GIROLAMO CASIO”). 


“* PORTRAIT OF A MAN, SAID TO BE GIROLAMO CASIO THE POET"; 
BY G. A. BOLTRAFFIO (1467-1516). PROBABLY ONE OF A GROUP OF 
PICTURES PRESENTED BY THE POPE TO KING CHARLES I. IN 1635. 


S the librarian of Chatsworth points out in the 

catalogue to the Loan Exhibition of Pictures 

i 5 nels’ tata GAM Ae eee delim’ aim from the Devonshire Collection which opens at Agnew's 

J. DEL MAZO (1610-1687), BUT POSSIBLY BY VELASQUEE. on October 19, the collection is derived in the main 

THE SAME SITTER IS APPARENTLY REPRESENTED IN THE from the Cavendish collection, founded by Sir William 

WALLACE COLLECTION VELASQUEZ “ LADY WITH A FAN.”" Cavendish and his wife, Bess of Hardwick, in the 

sixteenth century, 

and augmented by their 

descendants; and the 

Burlington collection, 

which came into the 

family through the 

marriage in 1748 of 

Charlotte Boyle, younger 

daughter and co-heir of 

Richard, third Earl of 

Burlington, with William 

Cavendish, Marquess of 

Hartington (afterwards 

the fourth Duke). 

** Elizabethan Chats- 

worth " shows the house 

with features existing 

only between 1676 and 

1686, and was formerly 

assigned to that decade. 

Now distinguished 

authorities confidently 

attribute it to Richard 

Wilson. If they are 

right, it can only be a 

copy by him of a lost 

original probably the 

“Prospect of Chats- 

worth" which the first 

Duke of Devonshire com- 

“7ME MOLY FAMILY; BY NICHOLAS POUSSIN (1594-1665), FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE THIRD EARL missioned Jan Siberechts 
OF BURLINGTON, WHICH CAME INTO THE CAVENDISH FAMILY THROUGH MARRIAGE IN 1748. to paint in 1699. 


“ Et in Arcadia Ego”™ ; BY NICHOLAS POUSSIN (1594-1665). FROM THE COLLECTIONS 
OF MME. DU HOUSSET AND OF THE COMTE LEOMENIE DE BRIENNE. MINISTER OF LOUIS XIV 
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PRS RI SRO 


DEVONSHIRE | Je 
COLLECTION 
TREASURES 
LENT FOR 
A LONDON 
EXHIBITION. 


“ THE MADONNA AND CHILD WITH 
SAINTS AND DONORS”; BY HANS 
MEMLING (C. 1430-1494). ALMOST 
CERTAINLY PAINTED IN 1468, ON 
THE OCCASION OF THE MARRIAGE 
OF CHARLES THE BOLD TO MAR- 
GARET OF YORK, SISTER OF 
EDWARD I\V., AT DAMME, NEAR 
BRUGES. MEMLING HIMSELF 
APPEARS BEHIND ST. JOHN THE 
BAPTIST. 


Pebitded Ya dbashs cee 


row 


‘HENRY VII. AND HENRY VIII."’; BY HANS HOLBEIN, 

THE YOUNGER (1497-1543) THE ORIGINAL CARTOON 

FOR THE LEFT HALF OF THE WALL PAINTING EXECUTED 

BY HOLBEIN IN 1537, IN THE PRIVY CHAMBER IN 
WHITEHALL PALACE 


HE treasures from the Devonshire collection lent by 
the Chatsworth Estates Company for exhibition at 
Agnew's from October 19 on behalf of the Friends of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, include the Memling 
‘Madonna and Child with Saints and Donors,’ which 
Continued on right. 


‘HERMAN DOOMER, THE GILDER, FATHER OF THE ARTIST”; BY 
pDOOMER (162}-AFTER 1696). COPY OF THE PORTRAIT BY REMBRANDT 
IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, NEW YORK 
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‘THE INTERIOR OF A CHURCH”; ATTRIBUTED TO HENDRIK G. Pot (c. 1585-1657). 
THE ARTIST WAS BORN IN HAARLEM, AND THOUGH IT 18 NOT KNOWN UNDEK 
WHOM HE STUDIED, HE 1S THOUGHT TO HAVE WORKED WITH FRANZ HALS 


PORTRAIT OF A MAN “ ; BY PRANZ HALS (1550-1666) DATED 1622 
THE SAME MAN SEEMS TO BE REPRESENTED IN “ A MARRIED COUPLE 
IN THE RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 

Contenued.} 

cartoon is pricked out for transfer to the wall as the 
left half of the Privy Chamber wall-painting in White. 
halt Palace, destroyed in the fire of 1698. Happily in 
1667 Charles II. had commissioned R. van Leemput 
to make a small copy of the group (Henry VIII., 
Henry VII., Elizabeth of York and Jane Seymour), 

which is at Hampton Court 


ee 5 
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“ JEANNE DE BLOTS " ; BY SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK (1599-1641.) 

FROM THE COLLECTIONS OF THE DUKE OF WHARTON AND OF 

SIR ROBERT WALPOLE WHO, PRESUMABLY, PRESENTED IT TO 
THE THIRD DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE 


Continued .} 

came to the Cavendish family with the Burlington Collec 

tion. The figures of the donors represent Sir John Donne 

of Kidwelly, his wife Elizabeth, and their daughter. The 

daughter married a Clifford of Skipton and through her the 

picture came into the Burlingtog collection. The Holbein 
(Continued below, centre 


BAARTIENS MARTENS, WIFE OF HERMAN DOOMER AND MOTHEN 
oF THE amTisT ; BY L. DOOmER (162) arTER 1696). COPY OF THE 
REMBRANDT PORTRAIT IN THE HERMITAGE COLLECTION, LENINGRAD 
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Sd _THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 











“\sj NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 
~ — ; 


| 
| 
| HE confidence one feels in John Brophy has a nice ingredient of speculation. 
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MAKING BONES LIVE. FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
ANY people are thrilled when they read of the police patiently reconstructing the What 
appearance of some murdered person. Yet every day more wonderful work is will he try next? It will certainly be readable, and as for subject, it may be 
being accomplished in our universities and the larger museums. Hamlet, surveying the anything. In “ Sarah ’’ (Collins ; gs. 6d.) he has gone back to the past, to the record of 
skull thrown up by the clownish gravediggers, remarked : ‘‘ That skull had a tongue in it a tragic love, Sarah was betrothed to Robert Emmet, the Irish patriot—secretly, because 
and could sing once.’"’ Much longer ago, in the Valley of Bones, the prophet Ezekiel her father could not be told such things. In public, John Philpot Curran seemed an 


asked, “‘ Can these bones live ? ”’ - 

To-day, and for the last fifty years or so, scientists in the vaults of 
museums, the modern valleys of bones, have been making the bones 
reveal the secrets of their lives and have given, as it were, tongues 
to skulls. Fossil bones are not uncommon, and for many years have 
excited the interest of men. The obvious scientific tasks connected 
with them are, firstly, to find out the kind of animal to which the 
bones belonged ; secondly, to attempt to reconstruct as much as 
possible of the skeleton from the bones; thirdly, to restore the 
probable appearance during life of the complete animal. 

These appear to be fairly formidable tasks, and they are; but to 
them the expert brings a formidable experience and a familiarity with 
an even more formidable literature. He starts with some fairly clear 
idea as to the place in the historical record from which the bones 
came, and what other evidences of life, if any, were in association with 
them. The geological strata are more or less datable now by physico- 
chemical means, so he has a good idea of the age of the fossil, although 
it may be in millions of years ; even without this he is by no means lost. 

A very great deal is known about the structure of bones themselves, 
and thousands of bone sections have been made, studied and described. 
The comparative age of the individual (i.e., whether young, adult or 
aged) may be discerned, disease may be diagnosed, and the history of 
fractures, long made and healed, can be unravelled. This is not sur- 
prising, for such inferences are the commonplaces of the anatomist. 
The expert on fossil bones is, however, a comparative anatomist as well. 
He is familiar with the bones of many different kinds of animals ; 
fishes, reptiles, birds and mammals. His experience 
leads him to determine quickly to what group the 
new-found bone belongs. The shape of the bone 
readily gives away its position in the skeleton. It 
may seem strange that, despite the enormous number 
of animals with bony skeletons, however they may be 
adapted for living, in the water, on land or in the air, 
the shape of the bone is largely retained and built upon 
a familiar plan. The whale, for example, is a very 
much modified relative of the bears. One might 
hardly think so from the general appearance, yet the 
upper arm-bone of the whale, though it actuates a 
paddle and not a well-formed terrestrial limb, has the 
characters of a humerus, and would readily be 
recognised as one by any anatomist. 

Teeth are even more instructive than bones, for 
they give a clear indication of the food, and thus 
confirm habits suggested by the limbs, whether the 
animal was a slow-moving grazing herbivore or a swift 
carnivore, They also help broadly to determine the 
individual age. 

Skin remains are known from a few of the geologi- 
cally more recent mammals, such as some woolly 
mammoths from Siberia and giant sloths from South 
America, but evidence of this kind is rare and, in the 
older groups of the great reptiles, the dinosaurs, and 
their cousins, the ichthyosaurs and the plesiosaurs of 
the seas and the pterodactyls of the air, the numbers 
of specimens that betray evidence of the nature of the 
skin is small, Yet it is these kinds of animals whose 
reconstructions largely interest the museum visitor. 
rhe gigantic size of some, the bizarreness of others, and 
the curious adaptations of nearly all of them are a 
source of wonder or instruction. It is obvious that the 
reconstructions of these reptiles’ appearance is not done merely 
from a trace of skin and even a multitude of bones. A rag, 
a bone and a hank of hair are not all that the paleontologist 
must use. He must visualise the muscles that once were based 
upon the bones and that underlay the skin. 

The best-known skeleton of the great brontosaurus, now so 
impressively mounted in the American Museum, bears testimony 
to the time and trouble that must sometirnes be devoted to the 
work of reconstruction. ‘The two experts responsible for the work 
had to do a great deal of dissection on modern reptiles (crocodiles 
and lizards) to find out how the limbs were articulated and how 
the main muscles were attached. The skeleton was fixed in the 
approximate position and strips of paper were fastened in place 
to represent the muscles as they would be in the pose adopted. 
Over two years’ hard work of this kind was necessary before the 
skeleton was mounted in the way in which it stands to-day. 
How few observers must ever realise the knowledge that lies 
behind this apparently simple exhibit. The muscles do, of 
course, leave their marks upon the bones. A human skeleton 
will tell an anatomist the approximate size and age of the person 
to whom it belonged, whether muscular or not, whether male or 
female, and, from other evidence, whether of a left-handed or a 
right-handed person, So the comparative anatomist, by study 
and care, can fit the jigsaw of the skeleton together and obtain 
the proper “ picture '’—the mounted skeleton seen in the 
museum, By bearing in mind the muscular needs of the bones, 
and by adding the probable appearance of the skin, on the 


HAVE ANY EVIDENCE : 





“‘IN EARLIER DAYS THE FANTASTIC RATHER THAN 
THE PROBABLE WAS OFTEN PRODUCED BY THE 
‘ RESTORERS,/ AND THESE ALLEGED CREATURES 
ADORNED THE AGES OF THE TRAVELLERS’ TALES OF 
THE PERIOD”: THE EARLIEST KNOWN RECON- 
STRUCTION—A ‘“‘ UNICORN,” MADE BY O. VON 
GUERICKE IN 1663, BUT FIRST PUBLISHED IN 1749. 
THE BONES ARE FROM A MAMMOTH. 





A RECONSTRUCTION OF THE LARGEST LAND-LIVING OR AMPHIBIOUS ANIMAL OF WHICH WE 
NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM EXPERTS MOUNTING THE CASTS OF THE 


BONES OF A DIPLODOCUS FOUND IN THE UNITED STATES. 





excellent, a great man ; he was a brilliant, eloquent, patriotic lawyer, 
a rhetorician and a wit, and Dublin idolised him. But in his own 
home he was a kind of Irish Barrett of Wimpole Street. His favourite 
little girl had died in childhood ; then his wife eloped’ with a clergyman, 
his sons escaped into the world, and he was left with two daughters, 
whom he sequestered like criminals and ground down with his ferocious 
tongue. Especially Sarah, who was pretty. Potential suitors were 
not endured, and when Sarah fell in love with young Robert Emmet, 
they had to meet on the sly. Robert was even then planning a 
revolt. When his attempt failed, he might have got clear away—but 
could not bring himself to leave Sarah; and Sarah could not quite 
bring herself to fly with him. So he was taken and hanged ; and despite 
his frantic bids for secrecy to the very end, their love became known. 
Afterwards Tom Moore finally gave it to the world in his Irish 
melody: ‘She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps.” 

In Mr. Brophy’s prologue we find him singing this to a group 
of Tories in a London drawing-room. And then he tells them what 
happened—only not as it is told in this book. For Moore, though 
he had been Emmet’s friend and fellow-student, did not know half 
enough. He knew Sarah Curran—but not as we are made to know her, 
with the dreaminess, vacillation and imperfect sense of reality born of 
her unnatural life at home. He knew the warm-hearted MacNally, 
Curran’s eternal trumpet and satellite, and defending counsel at 
Emmet’s trial. But he did not know, and would have scouted the 
suggestion, that MacNally was a paid spy. In this version, it is 
through a ruse of MacNally’s that Sarah Curran is identified. 

There has been a careful use of background—Dublin 
in 1803—and of letters and other documents. The 
story is always moving, and its hero’s bearing in the 
last ordeal has a truly noble effect. Only I doubt if 
fiction was the right medium, A biographical study 
could have said as much or more, and in some respects 
more convincingly. For three persons in the drama— 
Curran, his daughter and MacNally—may be called 
problem figures; and the novelist, who ought to 
understand them completely, fails to give the sense of 
omniscience we have a right to expect. All he seems 
to be providing is intelligent guesswork. 

“* Sons of the Farm,’’ by Crichton Porteous (Michael 
Joseph ; gs. 6d.), has a thoroughly assured, although 
a quiet note. It is astory not so much of the land as 
of defection from the land, and how it may distort 
character. Old Bertram Wisket was a true countryman, 
but the lure of profit half-seduced him into the cotton 
trade. He tried to go on farming part-time, fell between 
two stools, and ended as a hagridden, conscientious 
miser in a suburban villa. His two sons, therefore, 
have been bred to business and nothing else, though 
both have farming in their blood. Jim, the elder, is 
a genial hedonist—warm and easy-going, fond of drink 
and company, popular all round. Old Bertram set him 
up as a corn-factor, but of course he neglects his trade ; 
at heart he can’t feel that it matters a straw. The 
land is different, and on his marriage to Julie (because 
she is with child) he too tries a double life. He takes 
on Clearing Farm, the home of his boyhood. But 
divided interests, habits of laziness and his wife's 
sluttish absenteeism are too great a drag. Soon he is 
neglecting even the farm; he becomes more and more 
self-centred and irresponsible, and all his really attractive 
virtues are lost in weeds. 

On Jonas, grave, unsocial and not much liked, estrangement 
from the soil works quite differently. He began as apprentice 
to a furrier, who not only cheated him, but managed, in the 
act, to fire his imagination. Since then he has seen a great 
light. Business is business; cheating (within the law) is a 
legitimate subtlety. On these principles, and with unbending 
pride and determination, he sets himself to make good. It 
is hard at first, but he sticks to it, his sweetheart Grace sticks 
to him, and soon all is well. He can even buy Clearing Farm, 
and “ right the name of Wisket.”” For Jonas regards his brother 
(who even now, if he only knew it, is better thought of than 
himselt) with indignant scorn. The two contrasting figures are 
admirable : so fairly dealt with, so naturally balanced. The 
story, too, is like a natural growth. 

In “ The Tin Flute,’’ by Gabrielle Roy (Heinemann; ros. 6d.), 
story is the weak point. We are in a French-Canadian industrial 
suburb of Montreal. The year is 1940, and the word “ conscrip- 
tion "’ is a great dread. Since people don’t regard it as their war 
and only want to keep out of it, the very few uniforms are eyed 
askance. Saint-Henri has its own bosom-enemies—unemploy- 
ment, and grinding poverty. Some young men have never 
worked at all, and seemingly never will; some older men, like 
Lacasse, are trying to bring up large families on odd jobs, 
because their own trade has slumped. Then gradually it comes 
to them that war is the answer. One by one they drift into 
the forces, and are reborn—not merely paid, but wanted, 


assumption that the reptiles of the past were, apart from their 
size, much like the reptiles of to-day, the model of the estimated 
appearance during life can be obtained, 

In earlier days the fantastic, rather than the probable, was 
often produced by the “ restorers,"’ and these alleged creatures 
admirably adorned the pages of the travellers’ tales of the 
period. To-day we do not want the fantastic, and our pictures, 
if harder to construct, are more amenable to reasoned inspection. 

The general appreciation of these remote times is greatly 


AT WORK BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 

A SPECIALIST CLEANING A FOSSILISED ELEPHANT'’S JAW. THE 

RESULTS OF SUCH WORK ARE SEEN IN THE PUBLIC GALLERIES, 

WHICH MAY BE CALLED THE “SHOP-WINDOWS”™ FOR THE 
MUSEUM'S ACTIVITIES. 


In “ The World .of Science” article on this page, Dr. W. E. 

Swinton describes how it is possible to reconstruct the appear- 

ance of many prehistoric animals with only their bones as a 

uide. On the faci page we reproduce a reconstruction 

rawing of a duck-bil dinosaur (Hddrosaurus), whose fossil 

bones were discovered earlier this year near Sewell, New 
Jersey, U.S.A. 


active, self-respecting for the first time. 

Then there are the private fortunes of the Lacasse family. 
Florentine; the eldest girl, works in a cheap restaurant. She is 
cheap herself—ignorant and flimsy, childish and self-deluding ; 
and her seduction by a tough young careerist is her own fault. 
Luckily, she has a kind idealist to fall back on. It is a thin 
affair, as thin as poor little Florentine ; even the study of the 
household and the worn-out, heroic mother has its longweuwrs. 
But it is often touching, with a strain of poetry and a 








ay. 


great deal of observation. 

“ Run to Death,’’ by Patrick Quentin (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.), shows the author at his liveliest 
if not at his most ambitious. Peter Duluth, wifeless for the moment, is picked up twice ; first 
by Deborah, who promptly falls down a Mayan well, and then by Vera Garcia, an ex-ballet girl 
and glamorous young widow, Of course the well affair was really murder. But why? And 
why is Peter now the quarry ? What are they looking for ?—since they appear to think he 
has something valuable. And, above all, who are they? Has he been suspecting the good 
people, and bestowing his confidence on black-hearted villains? This uncertainty persists 
throughout the book, which is crammed with incident, crackling with spirit, and enriched, 
in the person of Vera Garcia, with the most preposterous of sirens. K. Jonny. 


helped by other evidence, The presence of embryonic skeletons 
within a larger specimen, or fossilized eggs, or remains of stomach contents, can all be brought 
to add verisimilitude to the scene. The rocks in which the remains have been preserved give 
clues to the soils and climate of the time—at least the time of burial. The contemporary 
plants may be well known, Taking all the available evidence, we can be more certain of some 
of these scenes of long ago than we can be of events in comparatively recent historical times. 
The windswept highlands of England may reveal nothing at all of the pageants we know 
to have passed over them, but the skeletons of the dinosaurs are not so barren, They are, after 
all, more than bones, and they can be made to live and to tell of those days, even 100,000,000 
vears ago, when they were parts of a strange, but real, environment.--Dr, W. E, Swinton, 
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THE HADROSAURUS: A RECONSTRUCTED SCENE OF SIXTY MILLION YEARS AGO. 


THE DUCK-BILLED DINOSAUR IN LIFE: A RECONSTRUCTION-PICTURE BASED ON 


In “* The World of Science” article on the facing page, Dr. W. E. Swinton, author 
that well-known work, “ The Dinosaurs,"’ describes how it is possible to build up 

a picture of prehistoric animals from a scientific study of their fossilised bones. Here 
reconstruction-picture, drawn with expert advice, of a duck-billed 
dinosaur (Hadrosaurus), of which various species are known, including one with a 
great, bony cock’s-comb. Earlier this year it was announced that the fossil bones 
of one of these dinosaurs had been found near Sewell, New Jersey, and had been 
presented to the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. The find was reported 
Specially drawn for 


we reproduce a 
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THE STUDY OF FOSSIL BONES. 


and illustrated in our issue of March 6. The duck-billed dinosaur roamed 
sixty million years ago, and yet it is possible to deduce from its remains that it was 
a herbivore and walked upon the hind legs, using the arms merely occasionally when 
feeding. There is evidence that the hands were webbed, and that the tail was used 
for swimming. The hand was four-fingered, and the foot had three well-developed 
and hoofed toes. Actual skin impressions of Hadrosaurus have been found which 
establish that it had no bony armour, and indicate that the back was of a dark 
colour and the under-surface light. 


the earth 


‘ The /ilustrated London News" by F. Pattisson. 
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THE PASTIMES OF PRINCES: PRINCE WILLIAM AND 
PRINCE RICHARD OF GLOUCESTER AT HOME. 











THE PRINCES AS EQUESTRIANS: PRINCE 
RICHARD (LEFT) MOUNTED ON A “ MOBO 
BRONCHO”’ MECHANICAL HORSE, WITH 
PIPER, AN AUSTRALIAN TERRIER; AND 
(RIGHT) PRINCE WILLIAM ON HIS PONY 
MINNIE MOUSE. 








INCE their return from 
Australia in January, 
1947, the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester’s 
two sons have spent most 
of their time at Barnwell 
Manor, Northamptonshire, 
their father’s country 
house. Prince William 
will be eight in December, 
and Prince Richard is just 
four. Their constant com- 
panion, and a reminder 
: of the two years they 
a J : args ae spent in Australia, is an 
— : . . Australian terrier called 
Piper. In The Illustrated 
London News of Septem- 
ber 25, we published 
photographs of the ‘‘ Mobo 
Broncho,’’ a British 
mechanical horse which 
will carry its rider along 
at some 4 m.p.h. Prince 











- Richard is the proud posses- 
oP sor of one of these horses, 
ate oo and we show him (top, 
left) mounted on his FOLLOWING IN THE TRADITION OF THE ROYAL FAMILY: PRINCE WILLIAM, 
A KEEN MOTORIST: PRINCE WILLIAM DRIVING HIS “ JEEP” IN THE GROUNDS “ cantering" steed. A DOG-LOVER, HOLDING PIPER, THE YOUNG AUSTRALIAN TERRIER. 
OF BARNWELL MANOR, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. (Photographs by Baron.) 











A DOUBLE LOAD FOR M/INNIE MOUSE: PRINCE RICHARD (Lert) AND PRINCE WILLIAM MOUNTED ON PRINCE ENJOYING THE AGE-OLD GAME OF PLAYING WITH NEW-MOWN GRASS: 
WILLIAM'S PONY, WHILE THEIR MOTHER, THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, STROKES THE PONY'S MUZZLE. PRINCE RICHARD (LEFT) AND PRINCE WILLIAM 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS: A PHOTOGRAPHIC 


THE LIVERPOOL SHIP TAKORADIAN 
ON FIRE IN COPENHAGEN HARBOUR : 
TWO OUTBREAKS OCCURRED AND 
THE LOCAL FIRE BRIGADE FOUGHT 
THE FLAMES FOR THIRTY HOURS. 
Fire broke out on board the 5452-ton 


unloading in Copénhagen harbour on 
October 6, and seamen and firemen fought 
it for several hours. A second outbreak 
occurred after she had sunk in shallow 
water and was resting on the bottom with 
her superstructure above water. Flames 
leapt 30 ft. above the decks. 





SPEAKING FOR THE TERRITORIAL RECRUITING CAM- 
PAIGN AT THE MANSION HOUSE : MR. ANTHONY EDEN. 


Mr. Anthony Eden, Deputy Leader of the Opposition, spoke 

on October 5 in support of the City of London Territorial 

and Auxiliary Forces Association recruiting drive inaugurated 

by the Minister of Defence at the first Mansion House meeting 

on Octo! A few Communists attempted to interrupt, 

but Mr. Eden’s quick reply to their protest produced 
an impressive counter-demonstration. 


ON HIS WAY TO ADDRESS A STATE COUNCIL MEETING: DR. CHAIM WEIZMANN, PRESIDENT 


OF THE PROVISIONAL STATE OF ISRAEL. 
The birth of the Jewish State of Israel was proclaimed at Tel Aviv on May 14 by Mr. David Ben 
Gurion, head of the Jewish cy Executive, who was created Provisional Prime Minister. Our 
photograph of the State Council of the Provisional Covernment in session shows (|. to r., in front) 


Liverpool ship Takoradian while she was 
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WORLD MISCELLANY. 
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THE LAUNCH OF THE LARGEST SHIP 


YET PROJECTED FOR THE P. AND O. 
COMPANY : THE AIMALAYA TAKING 
THE WATER FROM THE SLIPWAY 
AT BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 
On October 5, Lady Currie, wife of the 
P. and O. chairman, launched the 
31,000-ton Himalaya, largest P. and O. 
liner and largest vessel put into the 
water throughout the world this year. 
With a speed of 22$ knots she is intended 
to be the fastest liner flying the P. and O. 
flag. She will, it is hoped, be delivered 
to her owners next May. 


OPEN-NECK POLICE TUNICS FOR SUMMER WEAR: (LEFT) THE NEW 
UNIFORM AND (RIGHT) THE OLD HIGH-NECK TYPE. 

Police in England and Wales are to be issued with tunics with open necks for wear 

in summer. They will wear with them shirts and collars of Air Force blue and 


black ties. These rules were ordered by the Home Secretary and the new tunics 
have just been on view at Scotland Yard. 


ADDRESSING A MEETING OF THE 
WHICH MEETS FREQUENTLY 


ADDRESSING THE THIRD OF THE TERRITORIAL RECRUITING 
MEETINGS AT THE MANSION HOUSE : LORD MONTGOMERY. 


Field Marshal Montgomery addressed the third of the lunch-hour 

Territorial recruiting meetings at the Mansion House on October 6, 

and pointed out that “in the hand of str th lay the keys 

of peace.” Unlike Mr. Alexander and Mr. Eden, his speech 

was not interrupted, and the presence of Communists was 

only disclosed when the crowd dispersed and a bundle of 
leaflets was scattered. 








STATE COUNCIL OF THE PROVISIONAL ISRAELI STATE 


TO AUTHORISE LEGISLATION DR. WEIZMANN 


Dr. Rosenblueth (justice), Rabbi Levin (Social Affairs), Mr. Ben Curion, Rabbi Fishman (Religious 
Affairs), Moshe Shapira (immigration and Health), and Dr. Bernstein (Trade and Industry) Mr. 
Joseph Sprinzak, Chairman of the State Council, is seen to the left of the President. 
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PERSONALITIES ; 
AND SOME 
NOTABLE 
OCCASIONS 
AT HOME AND 
ABROAD: 
PEOPLE IN THE 
PUBLIC EYE, 
AND RECENT 
NEWS EVENTS. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF UNITED STATES SUPPORT FOR SPAIN DURING HIS EUROPEAN TOUR : SENATOR GURNEY, C 
THE SENATE ARMED FORCES COMMITTEE, WITH ADMIRAL RICHARD L. CONOLLY AND REAR ADMIRAL 
J. J. BALLENTINE ON THE FLIGHT-DECK OF THE U.S.S. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AT GIBRALTAR. 


On returning from his tour of overseas military establishments and naval units, Senator Gurney, who during 
his visit went to Madrid and conferred with General Franco, advocated that the United States should recognise 
Spain on the basis that “any country that opposes Communism is a friend of ours.’’ Our photograph was 
taken aboard the U.S. carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt at Gibraltar, and shows (1. to r.) Mr. John Adams, Clerk 
to the Senate Armed Forces Committee; Rear Admiral . Dyer, Commander Cruiser Division Ten; 
Commander A. A. Allen, U.S.N.; Major-General Bryant L. Boatner, U.S.A.F.; Mr. R. T. Devaney, Assistant to 
Senator Gurney; Rear Admiral J. J. Ballentine, Commander of Carrier Division One; Senator Gurney; Admiral 
R. L. Conolly, C.-inC. U.S. Naval Forces, Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean; Major Paul Doherty, U.S. 
Army; Major-General W. B. Persons, U.S. Army; Captain A. J. Greenacre; Rear Admiral E. T. Wooldridge; 
Mr. J. H. Simms, Captain H. R. Carson, Jnr., U.S.N.; Colonel J. W. Persons, U.S.A.F.; Captain A. D. Felt, U.S.N., 
Commanding Officer, U.S.S. Franklin D. Roosevelt; Colonel F. M. Reinecke, U.S. Marine Corps, Commanding 

Fourth Marines ; Captain E. M. Thompson, U.S.N., Chief of Staff to Commander, Sixth Task Fleet. 
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IR ARTHUR WHITTEN-BROWN. 
Died on October 4, aged sixty-two. In 
1919, with the late Sir —_— Alcock, he 
made the first direct flight across the 
Atlantic in a Vickers Vimy biplane (a 
converted bomber). The flight took 
16 hours 12 minutes. He and Sir John 
Alcock were created K.B.E., and shared 

an award of £10,000. 


Irreverent Wt are 
CANON ARTHUR 5S. CRAWLEY. 
Died on October 8, aged seventy-two. He 
had been a Canon of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, since 1934, and Chaplain to the 
King since 1944. Educated at Harrow 
and Magdalen College, Oxford, he was the 
youngest of the noted family of Harrow 
cricketers. He served as an Army chaplain 
in World War I. 
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LEAVING FOR SOUTH AFRICA ; MEMBERS OF THE M.C.C, TEAM SITTING ON THE RAILS OF THE LINER DURBAN CASTLE BEFORE THEIR DEPARTURE ON OCTODER 7. 
The sixteen M.C.C. players who are to tour South Africa this winter left Southampton in j T. G. Evans, D. V. P. Wright, S. C. Griffith, C. Gladwin, J. A. Young, M° F. Tremilett, 
the liner Durban Castle on October 7. They are due in Ca . Bedser (standing). 
there a week later. Our 


their first match 
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IN LONDON AFTER THEIR HOLIDAY AT BALMORAL: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND HER 


BACK 
HUSBAND, THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, DRIVING FROM EUSTON TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


\ The Royal family arrived at Euston on October 8 at the end of their nine-weeks holiday at Balmoral Castle. 


a 
a 


f 


A crowd of several hundred people had gathered at Ballater Station, where the Royal Party entrained for 
Euston the previous evening. It is reported that Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh, who, at his 
own request, has been placed on naval half-pay, will be staying at Windlesham Moor before Princess Elizabeth 

returns to Buckingham Palace next month for the birth of her baby. 
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R. Jenkins, A. Watkins and 


Town on October 22, and play 
were Brigadier 


photograph shows (|. tor.) L. 
. T. Simpson, C. 


Hutton, 


MR. MARION HARRY SPIELMANN. 

Died on October 2, aged ninety. He was 
a noted critic and connoisseur of the fine 
arts, a noted scholar, and author of a 
number of volumes on artistic and literary 
subjects. For seventeen years he was 
editor of the Magazine of Art. His works 
include a history of Punch. His first 


) substantial work was published in 1886. 


LIEUT.-COMMANDER R. T. GOULD. 
Died on October 5, aged fifty-seven. 
Well known as a broadcaster, more 
especially as an original member of the 
Brains Trust. He had a wide know- 
ledge of curious lore and learning, and 
his works include “Oddities” (1928), 
“ Enigmas ”’ (1929), and “‘ The Loch Ness 
Monster "’ (1934). 
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Among those who accompanied the players 
M. A. Green, of Worcestershire, the manager, J. D. Robert Middlese 4 
S. J. Cray (Essex), who are to coach in the Union. 4 = oe lines 
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ROYAL OCCASIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD; 
AND MR. CHURCHILL AT LLANDUDNO. 
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DECORATED BY HER DAUGHTER IN A CEREMONY AT ARNHEM: PRINCESS WILHELMINA OF 
THE NETHERLANDS TAKING THE OATH BEFORE BEING INVESTED WITH THE KNIGHT'S CROSS 
OF THE MILITARY WILLEMSORDE. 

Queen Juliana’s first act as Queen of the Netherlands was to appoint her mother a Knight of the Military 
Willemsorde. On October 8 at a ceremony in the Sonsbeek-meadow, in Arnhem, Princess Wilhelmina 
was among those who received decorations from the Queen, and our photograph shows her, with her right 
arm raised, taking the oath before being invested with the highest Dutch decoration for valour. 


‘“ NOTHING STANDS BETWEEN EUROPE TO-DAY AND COMPLETE SUBJUGATION TO COMMUNIST 
TYRANNY BUT THE ATOMIC BOMB IN AMERICAN POSSESSION "> MR, WINSTON CHURCHILL 
(STANDING) ADDRESSING THE FINAL SESSION OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY CONFERENCE. 


AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE: H.M. THE KING WITH SOME OF THE WEST AFRICAN DELEGATES 
WHO ATTENDED THE AFRICAN CONFERENCE AT LANCASTER HOUSE. 


The African Conference held its final session at Lancaster House on October 9, when Mr. Noel-Baker, 

Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, gave a concluding address. On the previous day the dele- 

oy were received by the King at Buckingham Palace. The conference, which was the first of its 

ind to be held, was attended by over seventy delegates, representing the legislatures of ten British African 
territories. More than half were Africans. 
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AT LLANDUDNO, WHERE HE ADDRESSED THE CONSERVATIVE CONFERENCE : MR. WINSTON ARRIVING AT THE GRAND HOTEL, LLANDUDNO MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, LEADING 
CHURCHILL WITH MRS. CHURCHILL, LORD WOOLTON (LEFT) AND MR. EDEN (CENTRE). MIS POODLE a0F7Ucs, AND FOLLOWED IMMEDIATELY BY HIS WIFE. 


Mr. Winston Churchill made an important speech at Llandudno, North Wales, on October 9, when j that the lifting of the Berlin blockade would be merely the stopping of blackmail. There should be 
he addressed the final session of the Conservative Party Conference. in a grave review of inter- no reward for that. Mr. Churchill called upon the Russians to release those countries now in their 
national affairs, he said that he could not encourage “ false ho of a speedy, friendly settlement with clutches and to be content to live in their own territor He said: “Let them go back to the 
Soviet Russia.” The Western nations, Mr. Churchill said, would be far more likely to reach a lasti Curzon Line, as was agreed when we were fighting as comr. together . let the Russians be content 
settlement without bloodshed if they formulated their just demands while they had atomic power to live on their own, and cease to darken the world by endless threats, intrigues and propaganda.” Mr 
before Russia had it too. He urged that matters should be brought to a head and a final settlement Churchill's speech, which he described as “the sombre statement | have made,” lasted for sixty-five 
made. “No one in his senses can believe that we have a limitless period of time before us.” He said minutes and was broadcast direct to the United States, 
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THE ‘‘ HOPPI-COPTER”’: AN INGENIOUS LIGHTWEIGHT DEVELOPMENT OF THE HELICOPTER, 
DEMONSTRATED BY ITS AMERICAN INVENTOR, MR. H. T. PENTECOST, NEAR LONDON. 


The 180-lb. tubular-metal structure which we show here may stand to the helicopter as the motor- THE 2-H.P. 


Oct. 16, 1948 


J A ROYAL MOTORING ACCIDENT; MODERN 
TRANSPORT; AND A HEAT-CONTROLLED BOMB. 





ROVIN: MADE BY THE PIONEER FIRM OF DELAUNAY BELLEVILLE, AND 


cycle does to the car. It is the invention of a U.S. engineer, Mr. Pentecost, and it is reported that the ONE OF THE TYPES OF “‘ BABY ”’ CAR EXHIBITED AT THE PARIS MOTOR SHOW WHICH 
OPENED AT THE GRAND PALAIS ON OCTOBER 7. 


driver, when strapped into the machine, {starts the engine with a cord and using only the joystick can 
make the strange craft proceed slowly along the ground, hover in air and cruise at 40 to 60 miles an 
hour, the engine for that distance taking about 2} gallons of ordinary petrol. 
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(ABOVE) THE SHATTERED CAR IN WHICH THE YOUNG KING OF SIAM, KING PHUMIBOL ADULDET (RIGHT) 
WAS SERIOUSLY INJURED WHILE DRIVING FROM GENEVA TO LAUSANNE ON OCTOBER 4. 
King Phumibol, who was born in 1928 and succeeded his assassinated brother in June 1946, met with a serious 
accident near Morges, in Switzerland. He is a student of Lausanne University and was pane coven ene Geneva 
to Lausanne by his brother-in-law, when the car is said to have run into the back of a y which had been 
stopped by a police patrol. 
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SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE NEEDS OF DISABLED EX-SERVICE MEN: THE CONTROLS OF AN ANGLIA 


S-0.P, FORD CAR WITH THE ACCELERATOR AND CLUTCH BENEATH THE STEERING-WHEEL. 


The first of 1000 Anglia 6-h.p. Ford cara specially adapted to the needs of disabled ex-Servicemen and ordered by the 
Ministry of Pensions, recently came off the production line. The cars have special seating arrangements so that 
the front seats can be slid right back to enable easy entry and exit, and a lai number will be fitted with the 


accelerator, brake and clutch beneath the steering-w , 





A BOMB WHICH IS GUIDED BY THE MEAT GIVEN OFF BY THE TARGET 
ADJUSTMENTS TO “ FELIX" DURING MANCEUVRES IN FLORIDA, U.S. 
was recently announced that the US. Air Force were experimenti with a 
bomb designed to guide its own flight to a target radiating heat. Officially known 
as the VB-6, air crews have already named it “Felix.” It is thought that the 
bomb could be used against ships, factories, oil refineries and steel plants 
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MASS PRODUCTION IN MINIATURE: MODEL CARS AS AN ADVERTISEMENT. 
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BUILDING UP THE CHASSIS : FRONT AND REAR WHEEL ASSEMBLIES, DIFFERENTIAL AND REAR AXL!I 
HOUSINGS ARE JOINED TO THE PLASTIC FRAMES 
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AFTER MOULDING IN AN INJECTION PRESS THE TRANSPARENT PLASTIC BODIES OF THE 
MODEL CARS HAVE EXCESS MATERIAL REMOVED SO THAT THEY WILL FIT THE CHASSIS. 


INSTALLING THE SEAT UNITS. AFTER THE BODIES HAVE BEEN PAINTED, MINIATURE ROLLING OFF THE PRODUCTION LINE IN THEIR HUNDREDS SCALE MODELS OF HUDSON CARS 
INSTRUMENT PANELS, EXACT REPRODUCTIONS OF THOSE IN FULL-SIZE CARS, ARE FITTED. READY TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO AGENTS FOR DISPLAY PURPOSES 


The Americans have long been recognised as past-masters in the art of advertising, and 13 ins. in length. One side is finished in two-tone colours and the other is transparent, 
it is not surprising to learn that the Hudson Motor Car Company has been boosting to show construction details. The engineering department produced scaled-down 
the sales of a new model by setting up a production line to make 20,000 miniature | blueprints for the dies. The latter were made of stainless steel, and took four months 
cars. These cars are precision built to one-sixteenth scale, and are intended for to build A new assembly line in miniature was built, and before long the smal! 
Hudson agents as display models. The cars are larger than toy size, measuring cars started to roll off the line at the rate of one a minute 
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| THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 
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JUMPING ABOUT. 
“5 OR this can be said about the Archer-Shee case: that it,could not happen in any 
totalitarian State. It isso peculiarly English, this story of a whole people getting 
worked up about a little matter of principle ; above all, the story of the foremost men in 
the land taking up the cudgels—taking up the cudgels against the State, mind you—because 
a youngster had been unfairly treated.” Thus the late Alexander Woollcott at the end 
of that essay in historical research which prompted Mr. Terence Rattigan to write one of 
his best and most successful plays, ‘‘ The Winslow Boy.” And now in turn two expert 
film-makers, Mr. Asquith and Mr. de Grunwald, have taken Mr. Rattigan’s play and made 
an excellent film out of it, wisely securing Mr. Rattigan himself to write the dialogue for 
those scenes—in the Royal Naval College at Osborne, in a lawyer’s office, in a club, in the 
House of Commons, and in the Lord Chief Justice’s Court—which have been added to the 
script of the play. 

Coming out of the Press show of this film, I collided with one of the nimblest-witted 
women of our generation—satirist, novelist, debater, reviewer, and witty in each capacity. 
The following laconic conversation took place: 

Miss R. M. : Good-morning. 
Critic : Good-morning ; what do you do at 
a film ? 
Miss R. M.: I like a film more than a play— 
it jumps about so. 
Critic : That is exactly why I prefer a play. 
Miss R. M.: Don’t you like jumping about ? 
Critic: Only outside the theatre or the 
cinema. 
Miss R. M. : Good-morning. 
Critic : Good-morning. 
And coming away, I took to wondering 
whether it is this feminine liking for ‘‘ jumping 
about ” which makes womankind excel in novel- 
writing rather than in play-writing (since a play 
has many changes of scene only at its peril). 
And I continue to wonder whether it is this 
same un-static and roving quality that makes 
women revel in films rather more than men do. 
There are, I believe, statistics to prove that the 
percentage of filmgoers throughout the country 
is far above fifty for women, and consequently 
far below fifty formen. And it follows, I suppose 
—or at least the fact has some significance—that 
our two most experienced, perused, cultured 
quoted, admired, uninhibited, feared, revered, 
and (by the professional film-makers) detested 
film-critics are ladies both ! 
One of these mistress-critics took the makers 
of ‘‘ The Winslow Boy” seriously to task be- 























HOW THE SOVIETS DEAL WITH THE CHILD. 


tig 1946 there was published in Moscow, with the approval of the Soviet Ministry of 

Education, the third edition of a textbook written by two Russian educational 
authorities, B. P. Yesipov and N. K. Goncharov. It was for use in the training colleges 
for teachers in Soviet elementary schools. ‘‘ Pedagogy” was its title, and it ran to more 
than 200,000 words. A copy came into the possession of Dr. George S. Counts, who is 
Director of the Division of Foundations of Education in the Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University and a student of Soviet educational methods. He found it to be “ far more 
inclusive in its scope than any corresponding work in use anywhere in the English-speaking 
world ” and of considerable value as a basic Soviet document containing material which 
should be known to the outside world. So, in collaboration with a colleague at the 
University, Mrs. Nucia P. Lodge, he has prepared an abbreviated translation to give the 
essence of the social, political and moral doctrines which the book propagates. Entitling 
it ‘‘ I Want to Be Like Stalin ’’ (Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.), he explains that he has done so in order 
to convey the essential quality of the Soviet outlook on the world. “I want to be like 
Stalin” is the Russian equivalent of “‘ I want 
to be like Jesus ’”’ in the Christian community. 
Here, then, is a Soviet textbook fully con- 
firming the oft-expressed statement that 
Communism is something more than a political 
ideology : that it is, in fact, a religion, but 
a religion without God. Here is much that 
reveals what is going on behind the Iron 
Curtain in moulding millions of young minds 
to a perfectly fantastic and fanatic loyalty 
to Stalin, the Politburo and Communism. 
Here is something terrifying in its im- 
plications, something which shows that the 
Russians are fashioning for their people 
two great myths—one about themselves, the 
other about the rest of the world. Yet one 
cannot read this detailed account without ex- 
periencing the fervent desire that the Western 
democracies were as wholehearted, as loyal, 
devoted and determined in their faith and 
works as are the Russians. All the great human 
virtues are stressed : discipline, courage, com- 
radeship, diligence, initiative, patriotism, love, 
honour, respect. The first of the Twenty 
Rules for Schoolchildren reads : “ It is the duty 
of every schoolchild to strive with tenacity and 
perseverance to master knowledge in order to 
become an educated and cultured citizen and 
to serve most fully the Soviet Motherland.” 
That the knowledge is not always based on 
truth is a small matter ; it is the knowledge the 
Kremlin desires the child-mind to absorb, to the 














cause it reminded her too insistently of the play 
from which it derived. Yet a great part of my 
enjoyment of this film might be traced toexactly 
this fact, that it was a manifest extension into 
cinematic terms of a brilliantly contrived play. 
The dialogue of the core of it was unaltered. 
The theatre’s contrivances—the dazzling end of 
the first act, for example, where the K.C., after 


ONE OF MR. RATTIGAN’S BEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL PLAYS TURNED INTO AN EXCELLENT FILM : THE “‘ WINSLOW 
BOY "—A SCENE SHOWING THE COURT RISING TO ITS FEET ON THE ENTRANCE OF THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 
BEFORE THE HEARING OF THE CASE “ WINSLOW ¥. THE KING.” ’ 


Mr. Alan Dent, in his article on this page, claims that a great part of his enjoyment of “ The Winslow Boy ” 
(British Lion Film Corporation, Ltd.) can be traced to the fact that “ it was a manifest extension into cinematic 
terms of a brilliantly contrived play.”” He praises Robert Donat, Sir Cedric Hardwicke and Margaret 
Leighton who have made the film “ exactly as cogent and persuasive as Emlyn Williams, Frank Cellier and 
Angela Baddeley made the play.” Our photograph shows (front row, |. to r.) Catherine cr ge Leighton). 
Mrs. Winslow (Marie Léhr), Ronnie (Neil North), Arthur Winslow (Sir Cedric Hardwicke) and Desmond 

Curry (Basil Radford), and immediatzly behind him, Sir Robert Morton, K.C. (Robert Donat). 


glorification of the Soviets and of Russia. 
Kingsley Martin ends his introduction to 
Sarah Campion’s biography of Dr. G. G. Coulton, 
“ Father ’’ (Michael Joseph ; 12s. 6d.), with the 
remark : “‘ I am very glad he wasn’t my father.” 
And not a few readers of this frank, under- 
standing and very human portrait of a great 
Cambridge scholar and historian — widely 





grilling the suspected boy in his parents’ 
presence, says : ‘‘ The boy is plainly innocent. I accept 
the brief. Good-night!'’—such things have been 
called “ theatrical” (as if that were a crying sin !). 
But such things are plainly an integral part of the 
telling of ‘this particular story, whatsoever the 
medium be. Greatly daring, 1 venture to suggest 
that there is in some critical circles—even in some 
quite exalted enough to know better—a_ tendency 
to fall into the old awsthetic error of disapproving of 
a thing because it is not something similar, If one is 
asked one's opinion of a kitchen-garden, it is faulty 
criticism to say that one misses the flowers: one 
pronounces, instead, upon the quantity and the quality 
of the vegetables therein. 

The gardeners—to pursue the analogy—have been 
admirable in both cases. Robert Donat, Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke and Margaret Leighton make the film 
exactly as cogent and persuasive as Emlyn Williams, 
Frank Cellier and Angela Baddeley made the play. Miss 
Leighton—a leading-lady at the Old Vic in the last two 
seasons—is a newcomer to the screen. As screen- 
actresses go, she is exceptionally intelligent. But 
perhaps that is not a fatal handicap. She has looks 
as well, But since these matter more than brains in this 
medium, she will not mind my suggesting that—in 
the matter of looks—her eyebrows are preternaturally 
wide apart. Probably nobody in the studio presumes or 
dares to point out this assertive fact. So let me 
presume ! Anyhow, a make-up man—once the fact is 
pointed out—can narrow the gap in the twinkling of an 
eye—or, rather, an eyebrow! Almost the best performance in both play and film comes 
from Kathleen Harrison as Violet, the Winslows’ maid. What I admire as much as anything 
else about this film—and what many of its non-theatre-minded critics most deplore—is 
that the verdict is brought to the Winslows by this maidservant, as in the play (and as, 
I believe, in the actual Archer-Shee case). Mr. Winslow was suffering with arthritis and 
happened to be confined to his room that afternoon. Master Winslow—the most human 
touch of all !—had gone to the cinema. Violet is permitted in the film—as in the play— 
to bring the news of the triumphant verdict straight into the bosom of the family she has 
loyally served for years and years, Blessedly, I say. Deplorably, in the opinion of several 
critics who want the camera to be exploring everywhere and never to rest or linger. 

Another British film, ‘‘ The Fallen Idol,” has escaped any of the kind of criticism 
levelled at “ The Winslow Boy,” because it owes no obligations to any play and is only 
remotely connected with a short story by Mr. Graham Greene. It is an extraordinarily 
gripping tale of a little boy of eight (Bobby Henrey) whose father is a foreign ambassador 
to England and who is left in charge of a butler (Sir Ralph Richardson) and his vixenish 
wife (Sonia Dresdel). The boy Felipe stumbles upon an intrigue between his adored butler 
and a little typist (Michéle Morgan). He does not understand the intrigue, but he is 
burdened with the “ secret’ of it—-a secret which the vixenish wife ingeniously weans 
from him. The wife is killed by falling from a window in a transport of jealous rage : 
and the butler comes under police suspicion of foul play, Felipe valiantly lies to save 
him, but finds his lies as much ignored by the policemen as is his truth-telling. 

This film is strikingly well played by Master Henrey, Sir Ralph and Miss Dresdel., Its 
director, Carol Reed, is a man of superlative and subtle talent, with the cinema in his very 
bones> He makes everybody act with the complete unselfconsciousness of Felipe’s pet 
grass-snake, an endearing reptile christened “‘ Macgregor.” But all the same I fee that if 
the original of this film had been a play, there would have been growls-—lady-like, but growls 

to the effect that the action is limited almost entirely to two rooms, a staircase and an 
entrance-hall, and that there is remarkably little “* jumping about.” ALAN Denr. 





“ AN EXTRAORDINARILY GRIPPING TALE " WHICH IS “ ARRESTINGLY WELL ACTED” : 

FALLEN IDOL,” A SCENE FROM THE FILM SHOWING THE BUTLER, BAINES (SIR RALPH 

RICHARDSON), PREPARING A MEAL FOR FELIPE (BOBBY HENREY) AND JULIZ (MICHRLE MORGAN). 

“ The Fallen Idol,” another British film, is also discussed by Mr. Dent this week. He 

describes it as “ only remotely connected with a short story by Mr. Graham Greene ” ; he 

has nothing but praise for its director, Carol Reed, “a man of superlative and subtle 
talent, with the cinema in his very bones.’ 








known to generations of Cambridge men as “G.G.C.”"— 
will echo the sentiment as they learn of his “* cussed- 
ness,”’ his intolerance, his strange perversity towards 
his family. Yet Miss Campion shows how dual was 
the nature of her father. While bringing out his 
every failing, she yet attains her desire to “ get the 
warmer side of Father into print.” The result is 
delightful. We see Father as “ the brain and spirit 
of the hearth, a powerful personality who steadily 
sustained a small middle-class household and 
sporadically ruined its peace; Father passionately 
loving his home, passionately doting on the thought 
of it as he came back from college on some bitter 
winter night, yet immediately wrecking the cosy home- 
liness which so delighted him by entering into battle 
with one of its inmates a few seconds after crossing 
its threshold.”” Long before we reach the end, there has 
been built up a vivid portrait of a vivid personality. 

“Franz Kafka,’’ by Herbert Tauber (Secker and 
Warburg; 18s.), may be regarded as complementary 
to Max Brod’s biography of the Jewish thinker and 
writer which appeared some years ago. For it provides 
a running commentary on Kafka’s writings, and in view 
of the statement that “ whoever wishes to interpret 
:“tTHE Kafka must first and foremost be prepared to pursue 
the adventurous and miraculous element of his sym- 
bolical language back to the origins of its strangest and 
obscurest forms of expression and to its most fleeting 
and involved metaphors,” such commentary and analy- 
sis cannot be regarded as a work of supercrogatica. 

For those who want to know all they can of Sidney Keyes, the young poet so cruelly 
cut down by war, ‘* Minos of Crete,’’ edited by Michael Meyer (Routledge ; 10s. 6d.), will be 
found to be interesting. In his ’teens Keyes had experimented with the drama, and this 
volume is a collection of such juvenilia. In addition to the play which gives the title, it 
contains a modern morality, ‘“ Hosea," together with some short stories, selections from 
letters and notebook scraps. 

Horace Greenleaf’s “‘ Britain's Big Four '’ (Winchester ; 21s.) is a handsome production 
describing the development and operation of our four main railways, now merged into the 
nationalised British Railways. It tells all about engines, signals, carriages and wagons, fly- 
overs, fog signals, the permanent way, traffic operations, electric trains and the history of each 
company. It is lavishly illustrated and contains, among other things, a two-page sectional 
drawing in colours of a streamlined express locomotive. Boys of all ages will revel in it. 

For the lover of dogs there are two new books which will as certainly appeal, Anna 
Redlich, who says that since she bought her first dog at the age of five for half-a-crown her 
life has been devoted to dogs, has compiled an anthology. “ A Golden Treasury of Dogs "’ 
(Skelton Robinson ; 12s. 6d.) is unusual if only because it contains extracts which do not 
.meet with the approval of the anthologist herself. Just which these are we are not told: 
but the authors range from Dame Juliana Berners to Siegfried Sassoon, from Addison to 
Xenophon, and the subjects from the winnings of Master McGrath, the famous greyhound which 
was presented at Court by the express desire of Queen Victoria in 1871, to Lieut.-Colonel 
E. H. Richardson's advice on how to stop a dog chasing motor-cycles, sheep and poultry. 

Earlier in the year there appeared a comprehensive book called “ The Book of the 
Dog,” edited by Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald. A book on very similar lines has been compiled 
by Clifford L. B. Hubbard which, though entitled “ Dogs in Britain "’ (Macmillan ; 21s.), 
is not confined to the native breeds, but tells also of most of the foreign breeds now met 
with in this country. Mr. Hubbard tells of breeding, training, management and 
exhibiting, describes the various breeds, advises on diseases and ailments and finally 
tells of dogs in art and literature and describes their uses, W. R. CaLvert. 
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Designed with the 
new style yoke this 
model is made in 
fine quality Washing 
Crepon. In light 
blue, gold, tiel, pink, 
ivory and grey. 
PRICE 81/3 
4 coupons. 
Special Attention to 
Post and Overseas 
orders. 





PERFUMED 
HARMONY 


Let your fragrance be in harmony 
and not a clash of discords! 
COTY now presents the classic 
L'AIMANT fragrance in every 
accessory to beauty ; so that each 
may heighten rather than diminish 
that final dramatic touch of 


L'AIMANT perfume. 





















L'AIMANT is yours in Perfume— 
Toilet Water —'‘Airspun’ Face 
Powder —Talc — Bath Salts—-Bath 
Oil — Bath Dusting Powder - 
Sachet Powder — Brilliantine 

Hair Lotion. 





From the 
best stores & chemists & the Coty Salon, 3 New Bond St., London, W.! 
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“‘ Naturally, Pobjoy, my 
people let me guide 
them about ‘pre-fitting’” 


We, FOR OUR PART, were guided in our ~ 
cutting of ‘ Clydella’ Pre-fitted Shirts 
and Pyjamas by a wide and careful 
study of many hundreds of schoolboys’ 
measurements. That is why these shirts 
and pyjamas are made in long as well 
as normal fittings. You will notice, too, 
that they have generous tucks and hems, 


‘Clydella’. 


PRE-FITTED SCHOOL SHIRTS & PYJAMAS 
If they Shrink —-we Replace 


to allow for growth. We wish that 
supplies of ‘ Clydella’ were more 
generous, too, but we hope they 
will steadily improve. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF *VIVELLA® AND ‘DAYELLA‘ 





OVERSEAS BRANCHES & REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


YOU CAN GO WALKING: 


(OR WHALING) 


WITH Nylon 


| Sheer and strong for stockings, light 
| and strong for whaling ropes — the properties of 

| nylon yarns suit them to the most contradictory jobs. 
British nylon yarns supply industry at home 
| with driving bands, canvas, filter cloths, 


upholstery, while British nylon stockings 


SS) \ \ 
)i Nylon yarn IS strong, light, 
, tough, hard wearing, flexible, 
~ elastic; WILL wash or clean 
SSS” easily; stay strong when wet; dry 
easily; WON'T rot; feed mothe 
or other insecta; burst into flame 


parade the export markets. 






BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS LTD., PONT Y POOL, MONMOUTHSHIRE 
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As soon as g (for gravity) looks like making anything 
weightier, clumsier or bigger than it need be, along comes h 
(for Hiduminium) to put the matter right. The Hiduminium 

series of light alloys has lifted many a load from the minds of designers and manu- 
facturers whe wanted to cut down weight without sacrificing strength and who 
preferred to deal with a material which was easy to work and pleasant to look at. 


There are still plenty of opportunities for people who care to 


. make light work ‘— 
ALLOYS 


HIGH DUTY ALLOYS LTD., SLOUGH, BUCKS. INGOTS, BILLETS, FORGINGS, CASTINGS & 
EXTRUSIONS IN ‘HIDUMINIUM’ & *MAGNUMINIUM’ ALUMINIUM & MAGNESIUM ALLOYS 
( Regd. trade marks) 





UE 


COWES, ISLE OF WIGHT, Shipbuil 


SA 


J SAMUEL 


ITE 
4 
ders and Engineers 





Ldors of Gmmerveial Craft 


ADEN PORT TRUST PILOT BOAT 
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CUSTOMS & EXCISE pet 
“DILIGENCE” 
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MOTOR MOWERS 


are earning much needed 
foodstuffs from abroad. Atco 
Owners at home contribute 
loyally to the “grow more” 
campaign. This common 
effort means less new Atco 
machines and more make-do, 
but the effort is worth while 
because the need is vital. 


















Stones can ruin blades. Shortage of 
high quality steel makes replacement 
difficult. Look before you mow ! 
























CHARLES H. PUGH LTD. 
~< ol Vy, Whitworth Works, 
EF AJ VG Birmingham, 9. 
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He's dreaming of the days when | 
VANTELLA SHIRTS AND | | 
VAN HEUSEN COLLARS | 
are easy to get again (with unshrink- 
able neckband and tabless, boneless, 


WHEREVER YOU BUY A HAT 


it had better bea 








COTELLA LTD LONDON W1 @2 











| 
buttonless collars !) 
1 
| 





Look for the { FOR® 


watermark! 42g woans.| In 24 attractive colours . . . At all good Stationers 
in every sheet| | T. B. FORD, LTD. LOUDWATER, BUCKS 
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CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 








an engineering product 


MADE STRICTLY AS LAID DOWN IN 
BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION NO. 
990: 1945: DELIVERED WITHIN A WEEK 
OR TWO BY ROAD DIRECT TO SITE 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO LTD 


BRAINTREE ENGLAND 








6Y APPOINTMENT 
RIDING CLOTHES 
OUTFITTERS 


Edward. my son... 


Many a father has brought along 
his son to Bernard Weatherill, 
for this is a tailoring house where 
tradition and service continue 
unfalteringly from one generation 
to another. At the moment we 
have some excellent new cloths 
| with a genuinely rich “feel” 
quite a temptation to the man 
who has held off “until things 
| get better.” To-day suits require 
but 20 coupons. Our craftsman- 
ship still quietly proclaims the 
| touch of a master. And our 
prices are as reasonable as our 
delivery times. Verily, peace too 


hath her victories... 





Bernard Wea ‘i 


| 55, CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.! 


mr, BENNETT'S HILI BIRMINGHAM, and at Aldershot and Ascot 

















In keeping with the finest 


traditions of British craftsmanship "s 


yet modern in every flowing line 
and refinement of comfort. 


rap 
PRINCESS 











Slang paust 


_ JsUQurgR 


A liqueur of exquisite flavour 
and bouquet compounded 
from special reserve Whiskies 


C § .) 7 . b 
OLEN whtsr? 
Whisky Liqueur 


Sole Concessionnaires 


S. F. & 0. HALLGARTEN 
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PATONS 


Shoe & Boot 


LACES 


From your Retailer 


WM. PATON LTD. 





1, Crutched Friars, London, E.C.3 JOHNSTONE SCOTLAND 
GRRE BEES TONG ARAL EO IEE NEI A ATE IEE, 
elephone L ALE é 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY, —This pe: l i ttot following that it shall o t, with t “ ft 5 r first n, t 
lent, resold, hired out of otherwise disposec ft way Trade except at t f retail pr f that all not be lent, | red ' wise dispx i of at 
lit author r “ twa : ‘ 4 
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CHRISTOPHER STONE SAYS 


THE RADIO WORLD 
IS THEIR OYSTER 


The Bush engineers have opened up world-wide markets tor Bush 





sets. This success would have been impossible but for their 


special study and knowledge of local conditions. In applying this, 
they have drawn on their wartime experience, when it was all in 
the day’s work to make radio fully operational in humid jungle 
swamp, desert sand or 30° below, By adapting the process called 
lropicalisation, Bush are able to provide listeners overseas with 
sets that maintain in all climates the Bush tradition of reliability. 
Add to this the 


Bi-focal tone — and you will realise why Bush sets are becoming 


brilliant Bush development in tone quality — 


as familiar in homes across the seas as they are in Britain. 


BUSH RADIO 


The Symbol of Reliable Radio 
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Power Road, Chiswick Londot 
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RONEO LTD 


Dear Sirs, 
We wonder if you would advise us ona 
really up-to-date method of keeping our 


Ey by) 


Sales Records . 






VISIBLE RECORDS RONEO LTD 
STEEL DESKS AND 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


STEEL PARTITIONING 


17 Southampton Row 


London, WCI 


LONDON 


— PULLED ter by ~“ 
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No finer 
Whisky 


goes into 
any bottle 





by Wire Rope/ 


This is the S.S. ‘‘ Matrona,” of 7,938 tons, which 
capsized in Birkenhead Docks last year. Tripods 
were welded to the side of her hull and linked by 
Wire Rope to winches ashore, encased in concrete. 
It took 6 months’ preparation, but only 20 minutes of 
pulling to refloat the ‘‘ Matrona,"’ using 9” circum- 
ference Wire Rope supplied by British Ropes Limited 
. . . who, incidentally, also supplied the 9° Wire Rope 
used to salvage the ill-fated submarine “' Thetis."’ 
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DUPLICATORS 
FILING SYSTEMS 
FRANKING MACHINES 


Romiord « Essex 





Workss— | 


BRITISH ROPES LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: DONCASTER 
EXPORT SALES OFFICE : 52 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.}. 
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